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THE NATURE OF INCENTIVES’? 


By Nigel Balchin 


AS a nation, we have a deep respect for tradition, and a deep suspicion 
of the processes of thought. It is therefore natural that we should 
prefer the ‘practical man,’ who relies chiefly on experience, to the 
theorist who attempts to think constructively. I have nothing against 
the practical man. But in this matter of incentives he seems to me to 
have had altogether too long an innings—or perhaps to have gone in 
too high in the batting order. The great philosophical problem of 
incentives, in his hands, has been the problem of getting another 10 per 
cent. of output from the packing room at Messrs. Jones and Smith’s. 
This would be a reasonable end point in the study of incentives—a reason- 
able subject for the detailed application of established general principles. 
But unfortunately, little or nothing has been done to establish the general 
principles. Such knowledge as we have of incentives comes from these 
scattered, fragmentary, ad hoc experiments on individual and localised 
problems. 

This difficulty is not peculiar to incentives. It applies to the whole 
field of what one might call ‘ industrial theory.” Under our normal 
system of individual enterprise, firms have been interested in their 
individual problems rather than in those of industry as a whole. There 
is no general body of theory about industrial problems because there 
has been no demand for it; and now, when partly for political reasons 
and partly through the pressure of world events, there is such a demand, 
we are not in a position to meet it. 

In considering incentives, I am quite unable to supply the missing 
generalisations. But I want to take the first step towards them by 
suggesting the shape and size of the field which needs to be explored, 
and the point at which the scientist and the practical man should join 
hands. 

The real meaning of the word ‘ incentive’ is, of course, very broad. 
An ‘ incentive’ is merely something which induces or invites action— 
a motivation. But it is significant that when applied to industry, the 
word is commonly used to mean the amount of money paid for a job, 
or the way in which it is calculated and paid. The problem of human 
motivation is equated with the problem of the pay-packet. It is this 
over-simplification which is the root of our present difficulties, and it is 


1 The substance of this article is drawn from Brigadier Balchin’s address to the recent 
conference of the British Association at Brighton. 

The author of several well-known novels, including Small Back 
Room aud Mine Own Executioner, the writer of this article 
worked for many years as an industrial psychologist. 
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instructive to see how it has come about. It has been developing, 
presumably, ever since men began to pay other men wages. But for 
our purpose we need trace it no further back than the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The early industrial employer had none of our inhibitions about 
admitting that he was in business for personal gain. Most of the work 
in his factory was work on which no reasonable human being would 
spend his time by choice. But on the other hand, most of the population 
was wretchedly poor. People might not wish to work for him, but they 
wished to starve even less. Had they been slaves, in the usual sense of 
the word, he would have fed and housed them, but would not have paid 
them. As it was, it was simpler to give them money and let them feed 
and house themselves as best they could. So in its crudest and simplest 
form, the money incentive in industry merely amounted to the exploita- 
tion of necessity. In return for doing something that he didn’t want to 
do, the workman was given enough money to keep him alive. It is worth 
remembering that those were the days of formal religious faith. A large 
number of workers accepted their poverty (and other people’s riches) 
as the will of God. They had no great expectations from their earthly 
life, which was merely a brief unpleasant interlude on the way to eternal 
happiness ; and to keep alive at all was quite an accomplishment. 

Given the social order that then existed, and given these beliefs, the 
purely financial incentive was reasonable enough. After all, it had its 
roots in the fundamental human instinct of self-preservation. But 
clearly, once the process of self-preservation becomes less difficult— 
once money has become something other than a means of staying alive 
—the whole situation is altered. And it is here that the immense respect 
for tradition—the inflexible conservatism—of the practical man has let 
us down. For society has moved steadily away from the starvation 
level, until, at the present time, it has undertaken to preserve a man’s 
life and health, and the life and health of his family, even if he does not 
work at all. His wages are no longer the only thing that stands between 
him and death, but the thing that determines what we call his ‘ standard 
of life.’ Yet there is little sign in industrial practice that we have noticed 
the difference, in importance and in strength as an incentive, between 
the ‘ standard of life ’ and the preservation of life. We have failed to realise, 
in fact, that money, as an incentive, shows a strong law of diminishing 
returns—that the first pound a week, which keeps a man from starvation, 
is of far greater importance to him than the tenth pound a week, which 
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bonuses for output, quite sure that the only incentive in the world is the 
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he were asked, would probably agree with this view. Since everybody 
has been teaching him all his life that what he lacks is money, he can 
hardly be blamed for feeling that money is what he lacks. So we have 
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complete unanimity. Ministers of State, employers and their practical 
men, workers and their representatives may agree on nothing else. 
But they agree on the omnipotence of the wage packet. 

The only discordant note is that it doesn’t work very well in practice 
—that people, for some baffling reason, will not work themselves to 
death to earn another pound a week. The general standard of effort in 
industry remains relatively low. And when, as at present, we have to 
call for an exceptional effort, exceptional pay will not necessarily induce 
it. 

It is the tragedy of our time that the cynical materialism of the old- 
time boss has coloured the view of industry as a whole. The real 
old-fashioned exploiter—the man who would do anything to get money 
for himself—naturally read his own peculiarities into all other men. 
Industry has inherited his philosophy almost without noticing it and 
certainly without noticing its fundamental falsity. For whereas some 
few men will endure almost any misery to make money, and most will 
give a great deal for it, there are very few who can buy for cash all they 
need for a satisfactory life. I would not have it thought that I am under- 
estimating the importance and desirability of money. But I do say that 
in making it the so/ basis of our thinking on incentives we are at once 
throwing on it a greater burden than it can bear, and closing our eyes 
tothe whole range of other sources of human motivation. Let any man 
think of a typical day in his own life, and of the things that motivated 
him. Some of them will have been directly or indirectly concerned with 
his desire for money and material things. But many more will be 
reflections of quite different sorts of desires and aspirations, some good, 
some bad ; but all powerful enough to move him to action. 

I submit, therefore, that in considering the true nature of incentives 
the first and essential step is to put monetary awards and the material 
standard of life in their proper place. And this place is that they con- 
stitute one, but only one, of the powerful motivating forces of human 
beings. This motivating force has been progressively weakened by the 
development of our social system, and it has been explored and exploited 
until it has become very difficult to find a yard of new fertile ground 
in it. Let us therefore reverently remove our hats to it, admit its greatness 
in the past and its continuing, though diminished, importance in the 
present, and turn to those other sources of motivation which industry 
has only started to explore. 

The first of these is what one might call the ‘ more leisure’ theory 
—that by reducing working hours we may induce people to take a 
more tolerant view of their jobs, and consequently to work so much 
harder that they positively produce more in the shorter time than they 
did in the longer. I do not want anybody to think that I am an opponent 
of shorter hours. In fact there are some jobs in which I feel that the 
forty-hour working week is just about forty hours too long. But if we 
are talking about output and not merely about desirable social improve- 
ment, I cannot for the life of me see how we can logically expect shorter 
hours, in themselves, to produce more output. What we can reasonably 
expect, where the existing rate of work is low, is that output should be 
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maintained when hours are shortened, merely by the elimination of wasted 
or semi-wasted time, and that is a desirable change from everybody’s 
point of view. We can reasonably tell a man that if he can produce as 
much in five days as he previously did in six, he can have the sixth day 
off. But I do not see that we have offered him any particular reason to 
produce more. 

But apart from" this, the ‘ more leisure’ theory, worthy as it is in 
many ways, is open to many of the same charges of old-fashioned 
cynicism as the purely monetary incentive. It is essentially an indirect 
incentive—that is to say, it assumes that work is an evil thing that men 
must be bribed to do, and that the objective of every man should be to 
resemble, however distantly, those blissfully happy people, the ‘ idle 
rich.’ The monetary incentive says, in effect, ‘ You can never be idle, 
but in a very moderate way you shall be rich.’ The leisure incentive 
says, ‘ You may never be rich, but in a very moderate way you shall be 
idle.’ It is a fact that most of us to-day have been brought up to assume 
as a matter of course that the most satisfactory life is one which supplies 
as much money in return for as little work as can possibly be extracted 
from society. 

I hope I under-estimate the value of leisure as little as I under- 
estimate the value of money, and I think the majority of people get far 
too little of either to be good for them. But once again, in my experience, 
leisure, in the sense of non-productive activity or lack of activity, is only a recipe 
for happiness for a very limited number of people. When we talk about 
‘leisure’ all we really mean, as a rule, is happy and enjoyable activity, as 
contrasted with the unhappy and unenjoyable activity of ‘ work.’ When 
we demand more ‘ leisure ’ we are not asking to be allowed to do nothing. 
We are merely asking to be allowed to use our energies in ways that we 
like instead of in ways that we don’t. There is scarcely a man or woman 
living who will not work hard at something, though it may not be the 
job by which he or she earns a living. 

Now if we have on the one hand a perfectly reasonable demand for 
a high material standard of life, which can only be supplied by productive 
effort, and on the other an equally reasonable demand for happiness in 
activity, the only possible solution is to make work the happy activity. In 
other words we have to make productive work itself, not the indirect 
means by which a man buys happiness, but the direct source of it. We 
have to stop bribing people to do what they dislike, and use their desire 
for pleasurable activity in a productive way. The existence of an incen- 
tives problem is a measure of our failure to do just that; and insofar 
as we are able to do it, the incentives problem will cease to exist. 

But clearly if we accept this, the size of the field that opens before us 
is terrifying. For it means that we have to stop messing about with 
tricky and ingenious premium bonus schemes, about which we now know 
quite a lot, and start thinking about human motivation, about which 
we know very little. We have to stop being industrial experts and start 
again as novices in the study and understanding of human beings. We 
have to start thinking of an industrial job, not as something that a human 
being can be induced to do by various forms of bribes and external 
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ptessures, but as something which a normal human being may wish to 
do for its own sake. In fact we have to find out what people want from 
life—accepting as the one certainty that they themselves cannot tell us 
in words with any clarity. 

No one, I hope, will expect me to lay down the law on the desires 
of the human race, realised or unrealised. If I try to suggest very 
tentatively what some of them might be, it is merely to illustrate the 
general nature of the problem rather than to suggest a solution to it. 
Purely as an example, let us take McDougall’s well-known and much 
disputed list of human: ‘ instincts.’ It includes, as far as I remember, 
pugnacity, curiosity, self-display, submission, sex, gregariousness, 
acquisitiveness, imitation, and half-a-dozen other things. Now I am 
not interested, for the moment, in the satisfactoriness of McDougall’s 
view of instinct, or the value of his list as a piece of classification. But 
as a matter of common observation we do know that all these factors 
that he mentions, and a dozen others which any of us could mention, 
are powerful motivators of human beings. Yet of the whole lot only 
one—acquisitiveness—is systematically and scientifically exploited by 
industry as an incentive. We know perfectly well that our workers will 
walk out of the factory gates at the end of the day and immediately 
begin to be swayed by twenty different sorts of instincts, desires, and 
aspirations, conscious or unconscious. If we are marketing men or 
advertising men we take great trouble to study and exploit these 
qualities. We know that ‘the public’ can be motivated in many ways. 
But as long as ‘ the public’ is within our factory gates, in its capacity as 
‘our workers ’ we ignore this knowledge completely. We take it as a 
matter of course that our workers will go off on Saturday afternoon and 
display almost hysterical enthusiasm, and loyalty, at a football match— 
that they will go on holiday and return worn out by the energy and 
endurance that they have used. But it never occurs to us that the football 
match or the holiday are merely supplying certain basic human require- 
ments which might conceivably be catered for at work. The hoarding 
outside our factory, asking people to spend money on our goods, appeals 
to the desire for social or sexual success, to the desire for self-display, 
to the instinct for imitation or what not. But the job inside, on which 
we ask people to spend not their money but their lives, offers them 
half-a-crown an hour and leaves it at that. Everybody else who wishes 
to induce men and women to act—the salesman who wants to make 
them buy, the politician who wants them to vote for him, the army 
officer who wants them to fight—trealises that his job is to canalise and 
exploit certain human desires and aspirations. It is only the industrialist 
with his legacy from the days of slavery, who feels that he needn’t bother 
his head about these things. 

I cannot think of a better example here than the attitude—or lack 
of attitude—of industry towards the sexual instinct. I choose this partly 
because nobody can have any doubt about its power as a motivator, and 
partly because it has been studied more intensively than most other 
human qualities. Fifty years ago, Freud began the formulation of 
certain theories which, whatever one may think of them in detail, went 
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far to revolutionise our view of the structure of the human mind. I 
submit that, whether we are Freudians or not, most of us tend nowadays, 
in considering individuals in their private capacity, to take the truth 
of many of Freud’s concepts for granted. Now these concepts are 
absolutely vital to our understanding of human motivation. During 
the war, when human motivation was a life and death problem, nobody 
provoked more bitter controversy than the military psychiatrist with his 
disconcerting views of the nature of war and of why men fight well or 
badly. Yet at least the poor, old-fashioned, stick-in-the-mud Army 
used the military psychiatrist and was even prepared to admit, in confidence, 
that the fellow was sometimes very stimulating. By contrast, with very 
few exceptions, industry seems barely to have noticed yet that some of its 
employees wear trousers while some wear skirts, and that the approach 
to a job of the two groups is not absolutely the same. We throw men 
and women together at work, or we keep them separate, with no other 
thought but that the ones in skirts have less muscle and are somewhat 
cheaper than the ones in trousers. The white overall on which we 
symbolically insist converts our eighteen-year-old girls into beautifully 
neutral ‘female labour’ harmlessly engaged in making money. I 
suppose there is a vague feeling that if employees were to be allowed 
libidos as well as clean towels the factory overheads would become 
insupportable. 

I am not suggesting that our approach to this problem of incentives 
should be that of Freud or Adler or McDougall or Rivers or of any other 
particular person. All I am suggesting is that it should be the approach 
of psychologists, using every scrap of available psychological information, 
and rejecting nothing merely because this is an ‘ industrial problem.’ 
I am not at all sure that the concept of ‘ industrial psychology’ as a 
separate study has not been disastrous. For it implies (or is sometimes 
allowed to imply) that industry lies outside the scope of the ordinary 
psychologist, and that the study of people in a factory is in some 
fundamental way different from the study of people outside it. Worse, 
it is sometimes allowed to imply that the ‘ industrial psychologist ’ is a 
man whose job is to study industry, rather than a man whose job is to 
advance our knowledge of psychology. 

I am suggesting, on the contrary, that the industrial psychologist 
should realise that his job is to revolutionise industry, and not to mess 
about round its fringes sticking little twiddly bits of modernity on the 
crazy old structure. Industry’s practice towards its workpeople has changed 
very considerably in the last hundred years. But its understanding of them 
has hardly changed at all. That has been the psychologist’s failure. 
He has wanted to do the practical man’s job for him, instead of sticking 
to his own. He has wanted to go into the factory and do the little 
practical job, instead of finding out the reason behind the need for the 
little practical job. The result is that nowadays there is, relatively 
speaking, too much hot water in the cloak-rooms, and too little enlighten- 
ment in the board-rooms—too much air-conditioning and too little 
attention to the psychological atmosphere—too much worry about 
cramp of the muscles and too little about cramp of the soul. Industry 
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has been like a rich but unaffectionate parent. It has been prepared to 
hire expensive nannies and to buy expensive toys for its children. But 
it has not been prepared to spend its time and energy in trying to under- 
stand them and to give them what they want. 

The reason, of course, is clear. It is far easier to spend money— 
even far easier to make it—than to understand people. It is far easier to 
build a new factory than to think of reasons why anyone should wish to 
spend his life in it. The two call for entirely different orders of ability 
—the first the ability of a clever child, the second the ability of an adult. 

Almost as important, it is guicker. 

To study human motivation and its requirements—to sweep away 
the old idea of work as a misery compensated for by money—to establish 
the view that work is and must be a happy activity—and to apply these 
things in practice, is a job which will involve a century of effort, of 
which the scientist’s purely theoretical preliminary work will take years. 
We are faced to-day with a most urgent demand for increased output, 
not in fifty years’ time but next week. That is usually the scientist’s 
position—to be asked to repair years of neglect in five minutes. Let 
us be honest and say we can’t do it. Let us gather together what little 
we know about incentives, and make sure that this little is known and 
understood throughout industry. That, at least, would help the im- 
mediate problem quite a lot. But in doing so, don’t let us allow ourselves 
to lose sight of the main issue, which is the increase in our knowledge 
of the nature and mechanism of human motivation throughout its whole 
range. 

The type of studies that I have in mind will have their eventual 
application in the factory, but they won’t begin there. For we know 
that factories, as they stand, are the last places to provide us with material 
about a wide range of motivations. We must study rather the other 
places, where people use their energies for other than industrial purposes. 
We must study the holiday camp—that extraordinary illustration of what 
people can enjoy if they give their minds to it. We must study the 
productive hobbies like gardening and carpentry, on which a man will 
come home and spend large amounts of willing energy, when by all 
the rules he ought to be physically tired out by a day’s work. We 
must study war, in which men will sometimes (and on/y sometimes) 
give all they have, even to their lives, for reasons that neither we nor 
they fully understand, but which are certainly nothing to do with their 
wages. We must realise that everything that motivates a human being 
is a part of this problem of incentives, and that the part of it of which we 
are most ignorant is the part that lies outside the industrial working life 
as we know it. It is not our business any longer to adjust life to industry. 
That most damnable job has been done already. Our task now is to 
adjust industry to life—to realise that work exists for man and not man 
for work, and that not all the material gadgets in the world can com- 
pensate a man for the expenditure of the best hours of his day, throughout 
the best years of his life. 

We shall be told that this is no time for well-intentioned long-term 
theorising. The answer is that no time ever was. There has always been 
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and will always be the pressure of immediate necessity. But there have 
always been men who, in the middle of all the noise and all the emer- 
gencies, were prepared to sit down and work for the future that they 
themselves would never see. That is why we no longer live in trees. 
I am asking that psychologists should sit down’ now and start the long 
process of enticing industry to stop living in trees. 

But at the same time, let us realise our limitations. I have spoken 
critically of the ‘ practical man’ and his detailed ad hoc experiments. 
Yet let me make it perfectly clear that once we have begun to systematise 
the subject of human motivation, he has a vital function in applying that 
knowledge. I am sure that no research worker, divorced from the 
actual working conditions, can lay down a detailed plan for industry 
which will apply equally well in a Yorkshire coal pit, a Glasgow ship- 
yard, and a London glass works ; or that he can even lay down the best 
detailed plan for any of them. Every area, and every factory within 
every area, has its peculiarities in the nature of its work, its atmosphere, 
and its traditions, and to attempt to ignore or override these is to ask 
for failure. There are ways in which the desires of all normal human 
beings are similar. These are the domain of the psychologist. There 
are ways in which every group of human beings is different from every 
other. These are the domain of management. All I ask is that we should 
stop trying to manage other people’s factories for them, and concentrate 
on giving them some knowledge of the human beings who are manage- 
ment’s only real problem. 

Some while ago I broadcast a talk in which I tried to put forward 
some of these rather woolly ideas. After it, I received a number of letters. 
One of them said, ‘I am in charge of a number of men who collect 
sewage. I like your ideas and should like my men to enjoy their work. 
Will you please send me a copy of your system?’ No letter could 
have expressed more simply the obvious criticism of all this. ‘Come 
off it, and come down into the sewage pit amongst the—brass tacks.’ 
I have thought about that letter and that criticism and have wondered 
whether in fact it was true and whether I was fiddling while Rome burned. 
Right'~ or wrongly, I decided that I was not—that it was right to face 
the charge of being a mere airy theorist, and to refuse to be stampeded 
once more into practical detail before a theoretical foundation was 
secure. The truly practical man is one who faces the essential facts. 
And I submit that the dominating fact in this matter of incentives is that 
our old purely financial concepts are bankrupt, that in our world to-day 
the nature of incentives is nothing less than the nature of human motiva- 
tion, that ‘ workers’ are nothing less than the human race, and that 
‘work’ is and must be nothing less than life. It is as simple as that, 
and we cannot avoid the tremendous implications of that simplicity. 


(The December issue will contain an article on industrial incentives in 
relation to morale by Professor C. A. Mace, Director of the Department 
of Psychology in Birkbeck College.) 
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THE VEXED QUESTION OF SUBSIDY 


AND TAXATION 
By F. W. Paish 


L; is a commonplace of economic discussion that it is possible at any 
given time to take into consideration only a handful of the thousands 
of separate factors which continuously influence the course of human 
events. But of the minor factors which have to be ignored at one date 
some will have increased greatly in importance later, while others, 
pteviously important, will have sunk, at least temporarily, into insignifi- 
cance. Acute differences of opinion between economists are more often 
due to disagreements about which factors are to be considered relevant 
to any particular situation than about the results which can be deduced 
from any agreed body of data. 

Among the factors which could formerly be largely ignored as of 
minor importance, but which now have to be taken most seriously into 
account, are certain secondary effects of the financial activities of the 
Government. Before 1914 the total revenue of the public authorities 
represented probably not more than 15 per cent. of the national income ; 
in 1938 the proportion was about 25 per cent.; now it is well over 
40 per cent. Thus the incidental effects of its collection and disburse- 
ment have increased very greatly in significance, and in some cases have 
become of dominating importance. 

It has long been recognised that the imposition of high indirect 
taxes tended to have injurious results on the welfare of the community. 
There were two, largely alternative, types of possible injury. On the one 
hand, if the taxes were imposed on goods for which the demand dropped 
sharply in response to the rise in price, not only would the Government 
obtain little revenue, but the public demand would be diverted from 
things it wanted more to things it wanted less, with consequent loss of 
some part of the national welfare ; and on the other, if the taxes were 
imposed on things of which nearly as much would be consumed even at 
the higher price, these things would usually be necessities on which the 
poor spent a larger proportion of their incomes than the rich, so that 
the taxes would bear unfairly hardly on the poor. This conflict between 
the desire to apportion taxation equitably between the different groups 
and the desire to avoid undesirable distortions of demand runs through 
the whole problem of Government finance. The ideal commodity to 
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tax would be something which was not consumed by the poor but was 
regarded as an absolute essential by the rich ; but such a commodity is 
not easy to find. 

Sometimes, of course, the Government regards with complacency, 
or even wishes to promote, the diversion of demand away from some 
things or towards others. This may be either because it considers that 
it knows better than consumers what is really good for them, or because 
the diversion of demand serves some purpose of its own. The present 
taxes on drink and tobacco, from which the bulk of our revenue from 
indirect taxation is derived, fall into these categories—the first because 
without such taxation the consumer might be tempted to reduce his own 
social or industrial efficiency, and the second because less smoking saves 
dollars for tobacco. But in fact the consumption of drink and tobacco 
has been so well maintained in spite of the increase in their price that 
consumers of them must have had less to spend on other things ; and 
as the proportion of income spent on them tends to fall as income rises, 
taxes on them tend to bear more hardly on the poor than the rich. They 
can therefore be justified only as part of a whole system of revenue, in 
which distribution of the burden as between rich and poor is adjusted 
by other forms of taxation. 

In view of the disadvantages of indirect taxes, until recently most 
people felt that their only justification was their cheapness and con- 
venience of collection, especially from the lower income groups, and 
that as much revenue as possible should be obtained by direct taxation. 
It is now realised, however, that direct taxation has an important dis- 
advantage of its own, from which indirect taxation is largely immune. 
This disadvantage is that, just as indirect taxation may distort the balance 
of demand as between different commodities, so direct taxation may 
distort the balance of demand as between income and leisure. The 
demand for leisure is affected by two main considerations, the level of 
incomes and the price paid for work. Ifa man is given an addition to 
his income which is quite independent of the amount of work he does, 
he will be able to expand his consumption all round, and among 
the other things will consume more leisure. Therefore the amount 
of leisure demanded will tend to rise as income rises, and the amount 
of work done to fall. If on the other hand a man is offered a 
larger reward for additional work done without his existing income 
being increased, as when overtime rates are raised without a change in 
standard rates of wages, the cost to himself of part of his existing leisure 
increases and he will tend to consume less of it—in other words, he will 
be willing to work longer hours. Conversely, when there is a fall in 
incomes without a corresponding fall in rates of pay for extra work, the 
demand for leisure will decrease, and when there is a fall in rates of pay 
for extra work without a corresponding fall in incomes it will increase. 
Now this last effect is exactly that which is produced by a highly pro- 
gressive income tax. Under such a tax, a man pays a much larger per- 
centage of, say, the difference between £300 and {400 a year than 
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of the whole of his £300 or £400. Thus the effect of a lower net rate of 
pay on anything he earns over £300 a year will frequently cause him to 
increase his demand for leisure and to work less. From this discouraging 
effect on effort, indirect taxes on commodities for which demand falls 
little as the price rises are immune. Indeed, it is very possible that a 
man may be prepared to give up, among other things, some of his leisure 
in order to be able to afford to consume nearly as much tobacco as before, 
and so will be willing to do more work. 

Various remedies have been suggested for reducing the adverse 
effects of income tax on the willingness to do more work. Of these 
the most hopeful seems to be the plan recently put forward by Mr. S. P. 
Chambers,! whereby social security allowances would be expanded to 
cover the present taxes, and all incomes up to £500 a year would be 
taxed at a flat rate of 3s. in the pound. But such improvements can at 
best be palliatives. The best hope of removing the undesirable effects 
of income tax on the incentive to work lies in a general reduction in the 
amount of direct taxes collected, at least from tax-payers in the lower 
income groups. In view of the need for a high level of national saving 
in order to finance the restoration of our immense war-time losses of 
capital, we cannot afford to reduce, and indeed may have to increase, 
the present size of the budget surplus. The only way of reducing income 
tax is therefore to reduce Government expenditure ; and of the various 
forms of Government expenditure there is at least one, the discontinuance 
of which, if combined with appropriate reductions of income tax and 
increases in allowances, would be of more benefit than harm to the 
community. 

The part of Government expenditure which is most open to criticism 
is that used for the payment of subsidies, or negative indirect taxes. 
The effect of these is exactly the opposite of positive taxes. If the goods 
subsidised are such that the demand for them varies little with changes 
in price, the main result of the subsidy will be that less will be spent in 
total on the subsidised goods and more will be available for spending 
on other things, including leisure. If the goods subsidised are also 
rationed, so that consumption of them cannot be expanded at all beyond 
the quantity fixed, then the probability that more money will be available 
for the purchase of other things becomes still stronger. It is true, of 
course, that without the subsidy not all the rations might be taken up ; 
this is especially true of the case, like that of school milk, where the 
subsidy is equal to the whole of the cost. But it is almost certain that 
nearly the whole of present household rations would still be bought 
even without the subsidy, so that nearly the whole of the subsidy is 
available for expanding consumption of other things, including leisure. 
If the greater part of the ordinary food subsidies could be abolished, 
and a large part of the money saved were used to reduce the rate of 
income tax collected from the lower income groups, the net rate of pay 
for extra work would be increased and the higher cost of leisure would 


1 In Lloyds Bank Review of April, 1948. 
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help to bring a reduction in the demand for it. This would be true 
even if, by means of lower income tax and by increased pensions, child- 
ren’s allowances, and so forth, the extra amount of money received by 
every household were made fully equal to the extra cost of the family’s 
food. Under such a change no one would be worse off than at present, 
and many would be better off as a result of stopping the present artificial 
subsidisation of leisure. The present system of income taxes, food 
subsidies and rationing might have been expressly designed to discourage 
additional effort. It is little wonder that the posters urging harder work 
have not evoked a very enthusiastic response. 

There is another and perhaps rather less obvious form of tax and 
subsidy which is having equally undesirable results. This is our present 
system of rent restriction. So far as privately owned houses are con- 
cerned, rent restriction is in effect a tax on the landlord and a subsidy 
to the tenant equal to the difference between the controlled rent and 
what the rent would be if all rent control were abolished ; where the 
houses are publicly owned the subsidy is provided by the taxpayer or 
rate-payer. 

Unlike subsidised foods, subsidised house-room is not rationed ; 
and since its price has risen very little since 1938, while most incomes 
and prices have risen by at least 70 per cent., and often by 100 per cent. 
or more, it is not surprising that the demand for house-room has increased 
by far more than in proportion to the rise in population or even in the 
number of families. At subsidised prices, the public demand has been 
diverted from other things, which would have been wanted more than 
extra house-room if prices had been based on current costs of production, 
and it is little wonder that the demand for houses appears to be almost 
insatiable. 

Another unfortunate effect of our present system of subsidising 
house-rents is on the mobility of the population. Every tenant of a rent- 
controlled house is in receipt of a subsidy about equal to the rent he is 
actually paying. But he receives that subsidy only so long as he remains 
a tenant of his present house. If for any reason he leaves his house, he 
loses his right to a subsidy, and is not even allowed to obtain another 
house by offering to pay the full rent for it. Instead he must either buy 
a house at the full market price, or must enter his name at the bottom 
of the list of applicants for the tenancy of another house, for which he 
may have to wait for years. It is true that he may sometimes be able to 
make arrangements with his local authority to exchange his house for 
another in the same district, but if he wishes to change his area of residence 
no such facilities are available. It is inevitable therefore that the tenant 
of a rent-controlled house finds it very difficult to move to another 
district, even if better paid or more congenial work is available there. 
At a time when the utmost flexibility in the distribution of labour is even 
more desirable than usual, this method of tying a tenant to his present 
house is extremely harmful to the national productivity. 

There appear to be two possible arguments for the maintenance of 
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rent restriction. One is the general case for the transfer of incomes 
from the rich to the poor. If landlords are presumed to be rich, and 
tenants of rent-controlled houses are presumed to be poor, a subsidy to 
tenants paid for largely by the landlords will effect such a transfer of 
income. The other possible purpose is to make the public consume 
more house-room than they would otherwise wish to do, presumably 
because more housing is considered to be better for them than a greater 
consumption of something else. But this second policy can be imple- 
mented only if the extra or larger houses are in fact made available for the 
public to use; otherwise it only means that some people are able to 
afford more house-room than they would otherwise have used and so to 
leave less for the unfortunate others. But to make available the extra 
houses needed to supply this artificially stimulated demand means that 
we must devote more of our limited savings to building these and less 
to creating the productive resources which we need so badly to improve 
our industrial efficiency. In the circumstances it is very doubtful if it 
is in the long-run interests of the country to encourage the public to 
consume more house-room than they would otherwise wish to afford. 

If rent restriction is regarded merely as a means of redistributing incomes 
between rich and poor it does not seem a very efficient way of doing it. 
By no means all landlords are better off than all tenants of rent-restricted 
houses, so that rent restriction may sometimes mean taxing the poor to 
subsidise the rich. Further, the benefits are very unjustly distributed, 
for a tenant who is receiving the subsidy may very well have a larger 
income, alone or as a family, than the unfortunate searcher for a house 
whose name is low down on some waiting list. It is impossible to believe 
that the system as it exists would ever have been deliberately devised. 
But now that it has grown up as the result of a series of expedients to 
meet wat-time emergencies it is extremely difficult to get rid of. Merely 
to abolish it out of hand would disappoint so many expectations and 
would give rise to so many political and social difficulties that it cannot 
be regarded as a practical policy. Yet it is urgent that something should 
be done to reduce its glaring disadvantages. 

The first possibility is to build so many subsidised houses that the 
supply becomes equal to the demand even when this is artificially ex- 
panded by the subsidies to rents. When this level of supply was obtained, 
the bars to mobility would disappear and with then some of the most 
glaring injustices of the present system. But such a solution would 
involve the use of very large resources for housing which the country 
needs urgently in other directions; it would hamper and delay the 
process of expanding exports to the point of rendering the country 
independent of foreign assistance ; and in the long run it would deprive 
the people of this country of alternative forms of consumption which, 
at prices determined by costs, they would prefer to some part of the 
housing services provided. If there is any alternative solution we should 
seek to find it. 

Another answer to the problem of mobility would be to cease to 
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make the receipt of the subsidy by the tenant depend on the occupancy 
of any particular house. Ifa man on giving up the tenancy of one house 
could be given a receipt which would entitle him to go to the head of 
the queue in any district to which he migrated, this would greatly increase 
people’s willingness to move. But it would also make the essential 
unfairness of the present system so obvious that it would cause an outcry 
from those who had never had a house, and would be politically impos- 
sible. The same difficulty would arise with a somewhat more radical 
solution. If the tenant’s equity in the house he now; occupies were 
openly recognised, and if instead of his rent subsidy he were given a 
corresponding addition to his money income, he could be allowed to con- 
tinue to receive this until the end of his life whether he left his present 
house or not. The payment would be financed largely by a tax on rents, 
equal to the difference between the full market rent and the former con- 
trolled rent, and partly by a Government subsidy. The tax and subsidy 
would gradually disappear as the former tenants of rent-controlled houses 
died off. This change in the method of paying the subsidy would have 
the double advantage of eliminating the bar to moving and of permitting 
the tenant to spend his subsidy as he pleased, instead of being obliged 
to spend it on exira house-room. Unfortunately this open revelation of 
the inherent injustice of the present system would cause so much indigna- 
tion among those without houses that it would be impossible to enforce it. 

What we really need is some way to spread the advantages of the 
subsidy among those waiting for houses as well as among those in pos- 
session of them. If we really want to select landlords asa class of beings 
who, unlike owners of other forms of physical property, should be 
deprived of their protection against a fall in the purchasing power of 
money, we could continue to tax them the difference between the con- 
trolled and uncontrolled rents. This money, together with the money 
saved on housing subsidies, could be used to increase allowances and 
reduce taxes on the whole of the lower income groups, thus adding to 
everyone’s post-tax income. People would thus be enabled, if they 
wished, to pay the higher rents in force without a fall in their standard 
of living ; but enough of them would probably shift part of their demand 
from house-room to something else to enable houses to be made available 
for those unfortunates who are now seeking them in vain. 

It would seem, therefore, that in a policy of substantially reducing 
subsidies and using the proceeds to reduce direct taxes on the lower 
incomes lies the best hope of getting rid of some of the inhibitions and 
rigidities that now hamper our recovery. Not all subsidies, of course, 
would be removed ; those, such as the provision of free milk to school- 
children, which are deliberately intended to increase the consumption 
of the subsidised product would remain so long as the policy continued. 
Nor could the whole of the savings be devoted to reducing taxation, for 
there are some who benefit from the subsidies whose incomes fall even 
below the very low level at which liability to income tax now begins. 
For these the benefit would have to be passed on in such forms as increased 
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old-age and other pensions and increased children’s allowances. But it 
is believed that sufficient reductions could be made in the lower levels 
of income tax largely to remove its disincentive effects on the willingness 
to perform extra work. Any resultant increase in output would in due 
course help to reduce other shortages in the system, and might ultimately 
lead to a rise in the national income which would enable us to begin 
reducing the very high rates of progressive taxation on the higher levels 
of income, with the problems of which this article has not attempted to 
deal. 





PRISONS AND COMMONSENSE 
By Sir Leo Page 


HE long and earnest debates upon the Criminal Justice Bill in both 

Houses of Parliament recently focussed public attention upon crime 
and criminals. From the Parliamentary reports in the Press the public 
heard both sides of such hotly debated questions as capital punishment 
and flogging. It learnt too something of what it is hoped to do at some 
rather indefinite future date by the provision of new buildings and 
fresh methods. But, quite inevitably in these days of restricted letter 
press, stress was laid upon controversial and sensational topics rather 
than upon general principles. Save therefore for those who were fortu- 
nate enough to hear, or to read a full account of, the speech of the Home 
Secretary in introducing the Bill, the general public has a very imperfect 
realisation of the position to-day in English prisons and of the experiences 
which justify and explain such changes as are about to be introduced. 
Yet it is of some importance that these things should be known and 
understood. Crime has become a grave problem. Lord Goddard, the 
Lord Chief Justice, said recently: ‘I have never known a parallel to the 
amount of serious crime at the present time. It appals me.’ Words so 
gtave from such a source must command attention. A situation so 
menacing must not be allowed merely to drift. Something has got to be 
done. It was in the light of much study and of the advice from many 
experts that the Criminal Justice Bill was drafted and passed into law. 
It is undeniable that the changes now envisaged will for their full realisa- 
tion be costly in money, man-power and materials. But undoubtedly 
there are those who are convinced that change—at least in the direction 
of consideration for prisoners—has already gone far enough: that pri- 
soners are already over-privileged : that the rising tide of crime proves, 
if proof be needed, that the whole treatment of criminals is weak and 
ineffective: and that the sorely tried taxpayer may well be saved any 
further burden of expenditure which will be wasted by cranks and vision- 
aries without useful result. It may be well worth while, therefore, to 
examine just how bad the present situation is, to see what in essentials 
the new proposals are, and to consider unsentimentally whether the 
expenditures proposed are likely to show dividends or not. 

It is simple enough to show that the situation to-day is very bad 
indeed. Two plain facts which are beyond argument or denial show it 


The author, a barrister, was High Sheriff of Berkshire in 1937. 
He is well known in the field of Prison Reform and has served 
on many Home Office Committees. 
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very clearly indeed. The first relates to the number of persons actually 
in prison, and the second relates to the serious nature of the crimes for 
which they are confined. Just before the war, in 1938-9 the average daily 
prison population was slightly in excess of 10,000: ever since it has 
steadily risen until to-day, only ten years later, it is slightly over 20,000. 
For some time past it has been rising at the rate of 100 to 200 per week, 
and it is still rising. The second fact is this. Most of the men sent to 
prison before the war were committed there for non-indictable offences, 
that is to say for minor offences, petty thefts and so on, and only a minority 
were sentenced for indictable offences, that is to say the more grave crimes 
such as housebreaking, burglary, and robbery, To-day the proportion 
is reversed. The majority of men committed to prison at the present time 
are sentenced for indictable offences and ‘only a minority for the minor 
offences. Obviously enough, longer sentences are given for the graver 
crimes. With more men being sentenced to prison and with a higher 
proportion of them sentenced for the more serious indictable offences, 
the startling fact becomes only too clear that our present prison popula- 
tion of 20,000o—shocking as that is—must become even greater in the 
immediate future. 

No one needs to be especially interested in crime and criminals to 
be aware that certain types of crime which were almost unknown in this 
country before the war are to-day quite common. All that is necessary 
is that one should read the newspapers. Headlines announcing attacks 
by armed men, organised robberies with the proceeds driven away by 
gangs in motor vans stolen for the purpose, or nightwatchmen bound and 
gagged—such announcements have become so frequent as to pass 
almost unnoticed. In August last a legal paper stated that we were 
reaching a situation where the ordinary citizen no longer felt immune 
from violence even in his own home. The Lord Chief Justice said of 
the Stafford assizes of last July that he had found cases of old people 
trembling as they went to the door to open it at night. He instanced a 
case, tried before him the preceding day, of a man lying sick in bed and 
his old wife aged seventy-three. There was a knock at the door. The 
people who knocked professed to be bringing a present. Both the old 
people were beaten up and their house ravaged. There was no excuse 
for the men who did it. They were in good work. They did it to get 
easy money, and that, added Lord Goddard, was the reason for a great 
deal of this crime nowadays. 

It is therefore not the least a matter for surprise that a large number 
of honest householders are by no means satisfied that this is the time for 
further privileges and indulgences for prisoners. Every one knows 
that in the last fifty years sentences have become shorter and prisons a 
great deal less harsh. Naturally enough, the deduction is drawn that the 
crime wave of to-day is due to these ameliorations of prison conditions. 
One sees precisely the same feeling behind the bitter, but entirely reason- 
able, complaints made by people who live near to Borstal institutions with 
regard to the damage caused by the inmates of these places when they 
abscond. Young men who run away from Borstals are in immediate 
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need of clothes, money and food. Inevitably they break into neighbour- 
ing houses to get what they want to enable them to continue at liberty. 
The matter was put very forcibly in the Committee stage of the debates 
in the House of Lords on the Criminal Justice Bill by more than one 
noble Lord. Lord Schuster said with reference to the Borstal institution 
at Portland: ‘ We have escape after escape. The boys get out: they 
break into the little locked shops in Portland: they commit five, six, 
seven or eight offences.’ Of the Hollesley Bay institution Lord Goddard 
stated: ‘ Apparently the boys just went off when they liked. . . . It 
really is a serious matter for the people who live anywhere near. In fact, 
these people are getting into a state, I will not say of panic, but certainly 
of great resentment at the way their places are broken into. . . . The 
situation in many parts of the country near Borstal establishments is 
becoming intolerable.’ If noble Lords with such wide judicial experience 
as the Lord Chief Justice and Lord Schuster speak in this way it is not 
a matter for wonder that ordinary men begin to murmur that what these 
young ruffians want is to be kept safely behind high walls with a great 
deal more wholesome old-fashioned discipline. Indeed, as the Lord 
Chancellor admitted, there is here a real matter of grievance which needs 
to be carefully considered. But, as Lord Jowitt pointed out, there is no 
simple solution to be found merely by enclosing these young men behind 
stone walls and thus making it impossible for them to escape. ‘ The 
dilemma in which the Prison Commissioners find themselves is this. 
You cannot run a Borstal system on prison lines. If you do that, then 
your Borstal experiment is really finished: and if you do not do that, 
there must be this risk of escape.” The Borstal system in the forty years 
of its operation in this country has given very fine results. I myself have 
never failed to be astonished at the proportion of its successes in the 
reformation of the dismally unpromising material with which it has to 
deal. It is a system built upon trust. Upon the whole, it gives, in the 
belief of those who know it at first hand, successes which no mere bolts 
and bars could ever attain. But the temptation to run away when the 
chance is there before him must to any young man in captivity be very 
great, and how much greater to youths who have never known discipline 
or self restraint. It is largely by learning to resist this ever present 
temptation to abscond that self control is taught. Moreover, as I 
shall have occasion to point out, a prison regime of pure repression was 
a failure in the nineteenth century. It would surely be still more a failure 
in the twentieth. To-day free men in full employment, who have 
committed no offence and are under no restraint, under the strains and 
stresses of the times are unstable, unsettled, difficult to lead, and harder 
still to coerce. The far more twisted and sullen men in the abnormal 
conditions of confinement are even less likely to be responsive to any 
simple rule of force. 

The first thing to be made plain is that the policy of our prisons is 
not directed, nor are the prisons themselves administered, by cranks or 
visionaries. The ultimate responsibility to Parliament rests upon the 
Home Secretary, and it is of course conceivable that he may be a senti- 
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mentalist with the most nebulous knowledge of penal institutions. But 
he is advised by a body known as the Prison Commission. It consists 
of men and women virtually all of whom have had first-hand experience 
as governors or medical officers of prisons or Borstals. It is true that 
decisions on policy are taken by the Home Secretary but it is safe to say 
that he does not act without prior consultation with the commissioners. 

It is fair to emphasise a further point to those who may be inclined 
to argue on the principle of post boc that the increase of crime is due to 
the mitigations of prison discipline. Before a lawbreaker comes into 
prison at all he has to be caught by the police and sentenced by the 
courts. I am here concerned with these processes only to observe that 
the efficiency with which they are performed materially affects the amount 
of crime and recidivism in this country. As to the first, it is common 
knowledge that police forces all over the country are considerably under 
strength so that they are very gravely handicapped. As to the second, 
he would be a bold man who claimed that the selection of sentence upon 
an offender was always wisely and skilfully made even by our highest 
criminal courts. 

All through last century but a single principle dominated our prison 
administration : that was deterrence. As recently as 1895 the chairman 
of the Prison Commission, Sir Edmund du Cane, gave evidence before 
the Gladstone Committee set up to investigate prison conditions. ‘ If 
you are going to punish,’ he said, ‘ you must find something that does 
punish and is disagreeable,’ and he referred with approval to ‘ the punish- 
ment of hard, dull, useless, monotonous, and uninteresting labour.’ 
The whole idea was to make the system so harsh and unendurable as to 
deter a prisoner from committing further crimes by sheer terror of 
another sentence. Such a system was clearly unsound since prisoners 
then, as now, differed from one another in age, class, intelligence and 
every other way, and it was obviously impossible to devise any single 
regime reasonably applicable to all. One would expect it to be a failure, 
and in fact it failed. Men of a low and brutal type became lower and more 
brutal. There was nothing in the system to make them better. Men of 
a better type who came into prison for the first time became low and 
brutal. There was everything in the system to make them so. 

It is therefore not sentimentality but commonsense which leads a 
prison administrator to-day to be constructive rather than merely 
deterrént. In a practical prison system which aims at getting results 
there is really no place for anything like brutality, if for no other reason 
than that the only results it produces are bad ones. An intelligent system 
is designed to produce results valuable to the country and the taxpayers. 
It aims therefore at improving the men and women committed to prison 
where there is any reasonable prospect of effecting improvement, and, 
where there is not, it can still do useful service to the community by 
keeping the incorrigible offender in security so that he is prevented 
from committing further crimes. It follows that one of the first essentials 
of any system which aims at being efficient is discrimination—a division 
between the sheep and the goats, betwéen those offenders whom it is 
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reasonably possible to reform and those who will not respond to reforma- 
tive influences. There is thus sound justification for the encouragement 
which the new Criminal Justice Act gives to the principle of the study 
and examination of prisoners by experts after sentence but before their 
allocation to a particular prison. At present, as the chairman of the 
Prison Commission recently pointed out with dry humour, everything 
with regard to prisons is in short supply except prisoners. Staff, build- 
ings, materials, machinery, all are insufficient. But it is to be hoped 
that these wants will one day be remedied and the Act envisages, and 
gives opportunity for, this sifting of prisoners more scientifically than 
has previously been attempted. In new institutions which the Act con- 
templates the very practical idea is that prisoners shall be studied by 
men qualified to advise as to the type of prison to which they should go 
and the class of training best suited to their individual needs. 

In reality this is no more than an extended application to adult 
prisons of the system which has for years been found to be of value with 
regard to adolescent offenders. (For to a limited extent it has already 
been practised with adults). Borstal institutions are by no means all 
identical. The general principles of a Borstal training—hard work, 
trust, and a healthy life—are common to all. But the actual work done 
differs a good deal. One institution specialises in rougher, another in 
more skilled work ; one takes younger boys, another older young men 
of more mature experience. Adolescents are committed to Borstal 
from sixteen to twenty-one years old and they vary not only in age but 
in intelligence, background, and character. There are thirteen actual 
training Borstals for boys and three for girls, and in addition there are 
two reception centres for boys and one for girls. It is only after careful 
study for some weeks in the reception centre that they are allotted to the 
training Borstal likely to do each boy and girl most good. 

The idea is now to do the same thing for adult offenders. A law- 
breaker turned into an honest man becomes a national asset: one who 
remains a rogue is an expensive public nuisance. Reformation can be 
effected. Experience shows that with certain types of men and women 
there is more likelihood of its being done by the provision of training 
facilities and by giving prisoners a measure of freedom and trust than by 
merely shutting them up within stone walls. It was a saying of the 
late Sir Alexander Paterson that you cannot train men for freedom in a 
condition of captivity. ‘ Prisons without bars’ is the popular name for 
the Minimum Security prisons which are the natural outcome of a realisa- 
tion of the truth of that aphorism. But this movement is not British in 
origin. It had no champion more ardent than Paterson but it originated, 
I believe, in the United States, and at the present time is being developed 
in Sweden. Of course, as in Borstal institutions, there will be escapes : 
inevitably, there will be men upon whom expensive machinery and skilled 
training will be wasted. Such failures are annoying. But they will 
grow fewer in proportion to the successes as the workers in the new 
collecting centres for adult prisoners gain experience. And in any case 
they are the price which the community has to pay to redeem men and 
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women who at present are harmful members of society. It is a far lower 
price than the cost of crime and recidivism. 

No one, least of all the Prison Commissioners, is complacent about 
the present position. But criticism is absurd unless it is based upon 
facts and takes into account the difficulties of the times. I have said that 
everything needed is in short supply. Let me show what.an understate- 
ment that is. The Prison Commission which had had no recruitment 
for six years of war found itself in 1945 hundreds of officers short of normal 
establishment. On top of this was the tremendous rise in the prison 
population. Arising from this increase has come the necessity to reopen 
five prisons closed when the war began and to establish four or five 
entirely new prisons or prison camps. Even with what has been done 
the over-crowding to-day is deplorable, more than 2,000 prisoners sleeping 
three in a cell. Before the war, the outside number of prison officers to 
be appointed and trained every year was 150: at the present time 1,000 
men a year are wanted, and they cannot be found. There are not yet 
enough officers to staff the prisons fully on a single shift system, but a 
three-shift system is needed for the full running of the prisons. It is 
only when the three-shift system is re-established that prisoners can be 
given a full working day, without excessive hours of solitude in their 
cells, and have once more the benefit of the pre-war classes and educa- 
tional facilities which were of so much value. 

But if this be the rather unhappy general situation, admirable work 
is being done in the training centres. These are for selected men likely to 
respond to trust and to vocational training. Unhappily only about one 
man in four who ought to go to a training centre is able at the present 
time to find a place in one. Wakefield prison camp has been in existence 
for some fifteen years. Now a camp has been established on somewhat 
similar lines in connection with Maidstone prison. Recently, too, Leyhill 
prison has been started, completely ‘open,’ giving the maximum of trust 
and responsibility, a bold experiment indeed and yet one justified by the 
results although every prisoner is serving a long sentence, none being 
less than four years. Finally, there is the newly established women’s - 
prison of Askham Grange. This is a large country house in ten acres of 
grounds. The women work a seven hour day for five days and 
three hours and a half on Saturdays. On Sunday afternoons they are 
free to go for walks alone and some cover six or seven miles, but they 
always come back There are no walls or fences of any sort. Of the sixty 
odd women discharged this year none in the first six months had returned 
to prison. All the inmates of training centres, men and women alike, 
get skilled instruction, the men in such work as engineering, brick- 
laying, painting, carpentering and so on, with modern tools and machi- 
nery, so that prisoners on discharge have learnt enough to be of the 
utmost help to help them to lead an honest life : for the women there are 
cookery, painting, laundry work, needlework and other things. 

Is all this a waste of time? In the Prison Officers’ Magazine there 
appeared recently a letter written by an ordinary prison officer of which 
this is an extract :-— 
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‘I have now the very great pleasure of being on the staff of a “ Prison 
without Bars.” I do not agree that with the introduction of men from Wands- 
worth, Pentonville and Chelmsford! to this system it will die. On the con- 
trary, we have similar men here, and I am pleased that they react more fully to 
the treatment than do some first timers. I believe it is the first chance they 
ever had when they can be really shown that, though they have a “ past,” it is 
possible for them to take their places as decent citizens in the outside world. 
That this is true there is ample proof in this camp alone. . . . Down here I 
feel that after long years of service for the first time I am doing a job that is 
worth while. So far I am delighted with the results.’ 


It is rather difficult, I imagine, for the cynic, who has himself probably 
never been inside one of these training centres, to reply to a letter such as 
that. 

Such in brief outline is the idea behind the training of men and 
women lawbreakers who are responsive to efforts made to reclaim them. 
In a single article it is impossible to examine in detail all the proposals 
of the Criminal Justice Act. Two matters should however be men- 
tioned. The first is that very considerable pains have been taken to 
devise alternative treatments by which offenders may be kept out of 
prison. It is a tragedy when a young man is sent to prison for the first 
time : he often loses at once his employment and his good name: there 
is in addition the very real risk of contamination by hardened offenders. 
For these reasons any practical alternative to a prison sentence for adoles- 
cents is of value, The best of those envisaged by the Act is, in my view, 
the Detention Centres. In these I hope that youths may be given a few 
months of detention which they will thoroughly dislike, with a maximum 
of hard work and a minimum of enjoyment, so that they may be choked 
off a criminal career. The second point is that to some limited extent the 
Act recognises the existence of the professional criminal by the provision 
in certain circumstances of special ten year sentences. To my mind this 
is not enough to protect the community. With the remission for good 
conduct in prison it means six and a half years’ imprisonment. There is 
a type of professional criminal who by deliberate choice lives by preying 
upon society. Ifa realistic attempt is to be made to stamp out crime we 
must recognise that such men by precept and example are the teachers 
of crime, and that they do an amount of evil out of all proportion to their 
numbers. They are utterly incorrigible, as any police and prison official 
knows. They should be shut up for life. 

Men come into prisons for many causes. Most of them can be so 
helped that their first imprisonment will be their last. The work is worth 
much thought, labour, and cost, not only for their own sakes but for 
that of the State. Men in prison are often each of them two men, one 
the man as he is in prison, the other the man as he will be in freedom. 
Sometimes these two men differ widely from each other. It is the 
second man, the one after release, who is the important one. It is upon 
a wise recognition of this fact that our prisons are run. 


1 j.¢., men with several previous convictions. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO A STUDY OF 
RESISTANCE—I 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


Cee Wars are nothing new, even in their modern sense ; 
no more is their concurrence with major wars fought in the open 
field between regular troops. But in past centuries that concurrence 
has generally been a mere coincidence, as it were of two more or less 
unrelated struggles going on at the same time. What is comparatively 
new is the attempt to harness guerilla warfare to the major effort; to 
subsume irregular tactics into a regular strategy ; in the current terms of 
the Second World War, to make S.O.E. (or whatever it might be called) 
a branch of G (Ops). 

In the past British governments at war had inclined deliberately to 
avoid provoking revolutions in the midst of their enemies, perhaps 
consciously following the practical example of the Roman Empire in 
the days of its growth. For popular risings are double-edged weapons, 
just as hard to control for those who provoke them as for those against 
whom they are provoked. In the days of aristocratic government war 
as well as peace was more comfortably conducted between equals who 
enjoyed a common language of the spirit and a common climate of 
thought. It was generally different with British public opinion, which 
could readily be roused to enthusiastic sympathy for risings of the down- 
trodden almost anywhere but in the British Isles: hence the constant 
conflicts between the attitudes of the British government and of the 
British people towards most of the major revolutions of the last century. 

But in the two major wars of this century for the first time it became 
a policy of the British government, as well as a romantic passion of the 
British people, to support popular and national revolutions against the 
tyranny of our enemies. Moral and material-encouragement were given 
to them ; and British liaison officers (called BLO’s for short), as well as 
Americans and others later, were sent to foster and control them. In 
the first world war there was the classic instance of the Arab rising, 
from which unfortunately British policy learned almost nothing. In 
the second world war there were a dozen instances, all more or less 
of the same kind, throughout Europe and Asia. These are conveniently 
known by the collective name of Resistance. 


Hon. C. M. W ood house, O.B.E., D.S.0O., was in Command of 
the Allied Military Mission to the Greek Guerillas in German- 
occupied Greece, 1943-4. 
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It was inevitable that politics and personalities were inextricably 
interwoven with operations in this type of warfare. Politics and per- 
sonalities as well as operations are involved in all warfare, but the 
emphasis and priority of the three are very different. Resistance in a 
sense inverted the famous definition of Clausewitz: so far from war 
being a continuation of politics by other means, politics became a con- 
tinuation of war by the same means. An intricate balancing of political 
and personal considerations had to precede and accompany every guerilla 
operation. To discuss the political implications of Resistance would 
take a book in itself ; indeed, it has already taken a large part of several ; 
and as I wrote one of them myself, to avoid repetition I will take the 
subject as read. Another equally fascinating sector of the subject— 
the physical and geographical—must also be left aside for separate 
treatment. It is only the problem of personalities in guerilla warfare 
that I shall attempt to disentangle here. 

The disentanglement may profitably start with a dichotomy— 
a useful habit of English thought. Dualism comes naturally to a sporting 
people used to such fundamental rivalries as Oxford », Cambridge 
and Gentlemen v. Players. In England division into two classes be- 
longs to the natural order of things, just as division into three seems 
to have done in France ever since Cesar wrote the first words of Bellum 
Gallicum. This English instinct for dichotomy can be usefully employed 
to simplify the essentials of many complicated problems, provided the 
ptactice is recognised as a convention and no more. For instance, in 
my book Apple of Discord I used it to simplify Greek politics by transect- 
ing the Greek population with a single horizontal line, ‘the line of 
political awareness,’ in place of the confusing multitude of vertical 
divisions into political parties which have irrelevantly darkened reason 
in the past. This arbitrary technique offers no more than a figure of 
speech, which has no intrinsic value and can be discarded as soon as its 
purpose of clarification is served. But in the belief that it is an illuminat- 
ing simplification, I intend to apply it to the personal aspects of the 
subject as well. 

** Guerilla forces, then, can be divided exhaustively into two classes. 
They are the same two classes that cover (so I am told) all Wykehamists : 
the shaggy and the smooth. This is a distinction of temperament, not 
of physique ; though it is surprising (parenthetically and quite irrelevantly) 
how often a shaggy physique goes with a shaggy temperament and 
vice versa. ‘The exact meaning of the distinction is easier to point out in 
examples than to define in words. It operates almost everywhere in what 
might once have been called the British sphere of influence. For instance, 
in India it might be said that the Moslems were predominantly shaggy 
and the Hindus predominantly smooth ; consequently the same distinc- 
tion now applies to Pakistan and the Indian dominion. In Palestine 
the same distinction is unmistakable between the Arabs on the one 
hand and the Jews on the other; in south-east Asia it might be drawn 
between, say, the Karens and the Chinese; and so on. From these 
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and other instances certain characteristics of the two types can be 
established. The shaggy tend to be slow off the mark in co-ordinating 
action for a common purpose on a common impulse; they are easy- 
going, emotional rather than logical, unreliable in activities requiring 
exact technique, well-meaning and ostensibly frank, often unwise in their 
own interests and more than a little exasperating. By contrast, the smooth 
tend to be quick-witted, especially in assimilating western techniques, 
highly capable of uniformly directed and integrated effort, logical rather 
than emotional, exact and competent when it suits them, but shrewdly 
calculating and no less exasperating. Indeed, the only common point 
between the two types is a tendency to exasperate the Englishman, and 
that of course is not really common to them but subjective to the English 
character. 

Generally speaking, at least in Europe, the better-known guerilla 
movements with which the British authorities had dealings through 
BLO’s during the second world war, tended also to conform to this 
same pattern, In most cases there was only one member of the smooth 
class, and a miscellaneous multitude, held together largely by negations, 
in the shaggy class. Even where, as in Yugoslavia, there appeared to 
be only one member of the shaggy class as well, it may still be suspected 
that this is due to lack of evidence reaching back to a sufficiently early 
date, or to the overlooking of insignificant others. Once the pattern 
of the dichotomy is accepted for what it is worth, most of the known 
guerilla movements fall into it spontaneously. In Yugoslavia, of course, 
Tito was the smooth and Mihailovitch the shaggy: these are the arche- 
typal cases. In Italy the Garibaldini were the smooth, and the shaggy 
went under a variety of names such as the Green Flames, the Action 
Party, the Bande Matteotti and so on. In Greece the distinction lay 
between EAM/ELAS on the one hand, and on the other EDES, EKKA 
and a multitude of others; in Albania between the FNC (or LNC) on 
the one hand, and the Bali Kombetar, Legality Movement and the rest 
on the other. These are the clearest cases ; but the principle on which 
the divisions are based could be further extended. 

An apparent exception should perhaps be made of France, This is 
partly because so sophisticated a people cannot be expected to adapt 
themselves to a rough and ready pattern; but chiefly because France 
was much nearer to the London headquarters from which such operations 
were directed, and still more because the French were more nearly 
successful than any other occupied people in keeping control of their 
Resistance in their own national hands and out of the foreign hands of 
bodies such as the British $.O.E. and the American O.S.S., whose 
executive réle among the Maguis was relatively subordinate. Still, even 
with these qualifications, there might still have been detected a shadowy 
hint of the same dichotomy between the F.T.P. on the one hand and 
the F.F.I. on the other, much less noticeable though it was in degree. 
But this diminution of degree in the case of France serves itself to bring 
out and illuminate another important feature of Resistance movements : 
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that in most cases they embodied at least in part an effort of national 
self-assertion directed not merely against the great powers that were 
occupying them as enemies, but also against the great powers that were 
their allies. This particular act of self-assertion was less necessary in 
the case of France, since France was accepted in name as a great power, 
and the French people were indisputably recognised as at least the 
equals of the English and American people. Elsewhere in Europe that 
was not so, or at least was not felt to be so. 

This fact constitutes an important part of the explanation of a 
phenomenon which has probably already become obvious from the 
instances examined: that the dichotomy of shaggy and smooth has 
begun to coincide very closely with the dichotomy of sympathisers 
with the western powers and sympathisers with the U.S.S.R. The latter 
distinction is now generally looked upon in the countries concerned 
as a clear-cut distinction between nationalists and communists ; General 
de Gaulle has crystallised this by referring to the communists as 
* separatists.’ But to identify all these distinctions, except perhaps at 
the level of leadership, is by no means accurate. It is perfectly true 
to say that the shaggy tended at all levels to sympathise with the Western 
Powers rather than the U.S.S.R., and the smooth to sympathise with the 
U.S.S.R. rather than the Western Powers ; but the reason for that fact 
was by no means that at all levels the shaggy were nationalist in outlook 
and the smooth anti-nationalist. On the contrary, at least among the 
rank and file, the smooth were often much more strongly nationalist 
at heart than the shaggy; and the shaggy often based their claim to be 
nationalists on nothing more than the fact that they were violently anti- 
internationalist. The explanation of the participation of sincere 
nationalists in the type of movement which has been defined as smooth, 
and which is admitted to have inclined its sympathies towards the 
U.S.S.R. rather than the Western Powers, lies primarily in the effort of 
national self-assertion to which reference was made in the preceding 
paragraph. 

The point, as it was seen by many simple people throughout Europe 
during the war, however absurd it may seem in retrospect, is that the 
Western Powers were looked upon as being imperialist, either politically 
or economically, and the U.S.S.R. was looked upon as an upholder of 
international equality. The educated leaders of Resistance no doubt 
knew what was what well enough ; they divided themselves into the two 
classes upon a real issue. But the rank and file reacted according to 
temperament on the facts as they misunderstood them. The Greek or 


Italian or Slav who rather liked the idea of his country being permanently | 


an economic or political appendage of Britain or the U.S.A. went with the 
shaggy; the one who disliked the idea went with the smooth, feeling 
himself not so much drawn to the East as repelled by the West. These 
ideas were not, of course, clearly formulated: the decision was one of 
temperament rather than ratiocination; in other words, the decisive 
factor was whether a man was temperamentally shaggy or smooth. The 
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important result was that a more truly nationalist spirit could often be 
found among those whose leaders were guiding them into the grasp 
of the U.S.S.R. than among those who clung to their dependence on the 
Western Powers. 

This result does not, of course, nullify the general identification of 
shaggy temperament with Western sympathies and smooth temperament 
with Soviet sympathies. But it does mean that these sympathies were 
not always ambivalent two-way relations. For instance, the U.S.S.R. gave 
its whole support exclusively to the smooth Resistance movements, 
whose leaders were its adherents; but not all the followers of such 
leaders wanted to give their whole support exclusively to the U.S.S.R. 
when they saw which way they were being carried. On the other hand, 
the shaggy Resistance movements, leaders and followers alike, looked 
exclusively towards the Western Powers and abhorred the U.S.S.R.; but 
the Western Powers were not undivided in their support even of the 
best of the shaggy movements. The abandonment of Mihailovitch in 
Yugoslavia was the classic instance of this weakness; but Abas Kupi 
in Albania, Bor-Komorovski in Poland and Zervas in Greece stand not 
far behind as examples. The explanation of these divided purposes 
lies partly in the natural differences of policy and ethic between Britain 
and the U.S.A., cleverly exploited by the U.S.S.R. and its agents. But the 
divisions would have existed even if Britain alone had been responsible ; 
and the more important explanation is that in Britain, unlike the U.S.S.R., 
political differences are allowed not merely to exist but to operate. In 
the case of the European Resistance movements the principal medium 
of operation of such differences lay through the liaison missions of SOE ; 
in other words, through the BLO. 

It was the aim of Western policy during the enemy occupations to 
be in touch directly with every movement in every country that wanted 
to fight the enemy ; the Soviet government, on the other hand, confined 
its contacts to its own group, and these contacts were themselves often 
indirect. This difference introduces a second fundamental dichotomy 
which is, at least on the personal level, of no less importance than the 
first. For whereas the Soviet attitude towards Resistance was mono- 
lithic and Soviet representatives conformed to one pattern, the Western 
attitude was variegated and their liaison officers had views of their own. 
In fact BLO’s, like their clients, can be divided into two classes. 

Again the terms to be used are purely conventional, and anyone 
who can find better symbols is welcome to replace them. Just as the 
division of guerillas into shaggy and smooth is an arbitrary way of 
briefly indicating certain groups of qualities, so the same kind of short- 
hand can be applied to BLO’s. In this case a sporting terminology is as 
good as any: they can be divided into amateurs and professionals. 
Having long since shed all social (and almost all financial) conriotation, 
these terms conveniently express a distinction of temperamental approach. 
Roughly speaking, in this context, the amateurs were those who inclined 
to look on their operations as an opportunity to have a bit of excitement 
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in congenial company, sandwiched with a series of good times in whatever 
Allied capital happened to be their base; and the professionals were 
those who thought more seriously of the ulterior implications of their 
operations, whether strategically or tactically, socially or politically or 
personally. 

This is quite a different matter from the purely superficial distinction 
between regular and emergency officers: for many regular officers 
might be classed as amateurs in the sense defined, whereas the BLO 
chosen (say) for an expert knowledge of the people, language and country 
of his operations, or for his skill in sabotage or in handling explosives 
and unusual weapons, might on the other hand quite naturally qualify 
as a professional in the sense defined, even if he held only an emergency 
commission and had little experience of ordinary soldiering. In fact, 
for the purposes of this type of warfare, there was much more in common 
between two professionals, only one of whom was a regular officer, 
than between two regular officers, only one of whom was a professional 
in the sense defined. 

It may be helpful to illustrate the distinction with a few examples. 
It would be pleasant to name them, since almost without exception the 
names command affection and respect; but these have no place in an 
attempt at scientific classification. Anonymously, then, there were in 
the first place the professionals par excellence : the technicians, the regular 
sappers, the wireless officers. Only a little behind them in the same class 
came the local experts: university dons, archxologists, linguists and 
travellers, emigrant Englishmen with business connections abroad, and 
so on. Over against these two groups of professionals might be set 
two corresponding groups of amateurs: against the technical experts, 
the adventurous subalterns (war-substantive captains for sure, probably 
acting majors), from fashionable regiments, whether temporary or 
regular soldiers ; against the local experts, the somewhat less practical 
type of intellectual to whom it seemed vaguely right in that time and age 
to be engaged in uncomfortable activities among the common people 
of Europe. These examples set the main lines of the classes ; but there 
were many other varieties to fill them out. Among the professionals 
must be counted the diplomats, official and unofficial, present and 
future ; and the serious-minded ex-journalist, perhaps an M.P. to be ; 
and the hardened survivor of other such experiences, in Spain or else- 
where. Among the amateurs must be counted the starry-eyed young 
idealist with a book of poems in his exiguous haversack ; and the rolling 
stone who did not much mind what he landed himself in, because he 
always landed on his feet; and the would-be tough who joined the 
Commandos because he did not quite fit in his regiment, and left them 
for the same reason. These examples rough out two rather ill-defined 
classes ; but they are enough to show that the distinction is real. 

The important point about this second distinction lies in its impact 
upon the first. For it was out of this impact that the success or failure 
of guerilla warfare came during the Second World War ; and this impact 
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was at least one of the most important ingredients in determining the 
nature and structure of the various Resistance movements. What 
tended to happen, in general terms, was that the amateurs gravitated 
towards the shaggy and the professionals towards the smooth. These 
reactions were natural enough. For in the first place, the conception 
of irregular bands modelled on Robin Hood, the &/ephts or Red Indians, 
which were the lifelong habit of the shaggy, held an instinctive attraction 
for the wild or romantic imagination of the amateur. On the other hand, 
the executive efficiency and coolly centralised uniformity of the smooth 
organisations satisfied the complex operational requirements of the 
professional—at any rate for long enough to win his favour. One petty 
instance will illustrate both points of view. Mules (or in some areas, 
women) were an indispensable means of transport in the mountainous 
hinterland of occupied territory. BLO’s operating with smooth organi- 
sations could always depend on the necessary number of mules (or 
women) being provided at the right place punctually on time. Those 
operating with the shaggy could almost be certain that they never would. 
The professional naturally preferred the former; the amateur excused 
the latter as a lovable characteristic of an easy-going people. He might 
add that you only had to make appropriate allowance for this weakness 
in your calculations, and all would be well; he might even cite sarcas- 
tically the example of Mussolini, who was once praised so uncritically 
for making Italy’s trains run on time. In a sense, both points of view 
were right ; but it was obvious which would win in the long run. 

Inevitably, the trend of Resistance throughout Europe drifted in the 
direction of the smooth, fostered by the instinctive and uncritical sym- 
pathy of the professional. The drift was also favoured by the protracted 
failure of the British authorities (as well as, a fortiori, the Americans) to 
perceive that there was such a conflict of trends. Those who first 
perceived it at the higher levels of authority were, just as naturally, 
professional rather than amateur in sympathy themselves ; for to perceive 
this trend was almost, by definition, a test of professional understanding. 
To understand it was not at first to regret it; for what those who under- 
stood it wanted above all was operational efficiency, which was what 
they seemed likely to get from the smooth-professional combination 
rather than from the shaggy-amateur. It is even possible that to some 
of the less high-minded among the professionals in authority the difference 
between success and failure in this respect meant the difference between 
something like a C.B.E. and something like a bowler hat. But the same 
trend was unwittingly fostered by some of the highest of all authorities : 
for instance, such simple and admirable directives as Mr. Churchill’s 
slogan that arms should be given to anyone whatever who killed 
Germans, could be interpreted in just the same sense, even though the 
interpretation was at best superficial and at worst downright false. 

The outcome of these fortuitous identifications of interest was that 
almost everywhere the game of Resistance was played into the hands of 
the smooth. For reasons which have already been discussed, this meant 
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in effect into the hands of the Soviet government, although that identi- 
fication too, was largely fortuitous at the personal level. In many 
countries the game was only rescued from their hands at the last moment 
and at great expense; in some it was never rescued at all. This was 
not the fault of the BLO or of his intrinsic qualities, whether amateur or 
professional: these were neutral instruments in the game. Obviously 
the rival potentialities of such qualities, being in natural competition, 
could only be harnessed from above. There was no reason in nature why 
they should not be harnessed to a single purpose, given skilful control 
over them; but that was not given. Such a harnessing could not have 
staved off disaster insofar as the political factors of the situation were 
fatal to success; but it would have saved the personal factors from 
giving an additional impulse in the same direction as the political. 

So it may be concluded that the personal aspect of guerilla warfare 
in the Second World War made a contribution to the political conse- 
quences of Resistance in enemy-occupied Europe, which was important 
and in some ways needlessly unfortunate. The chief exceptions serve 
to prove the rule: France, because it was within two hours’ flight of 
England and because control was mainly in responsible French hands ; 
Greece, because all BLO’s, whether amateur or professional, whether 
attached to the shaggy or the smooth, were under a single command 
in the field; Ytaly, because previous experience in other countries was 
available in time as an immediate criterion. What happened almost 
everywhere else was precisely the reverse of what was desirable both 
at the personal and at the political level. The only excuse for it was 
that irrepressible sertinm quid: operation a necessity. To deal with that 
excuse is another matter. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM* 


By H. J. Eysenck 


HERE can be little doubt about the existence in this and other 

countries of a social attitude towards Jews which may be called 
anti-semitism. Such an attitude is fairly wide spread. Both in America 
and in this country it has been found that only 20-25 per cent. of 
the population have no hostile, deprecatory, or at least unfavourable 
view towards Jews asa whole. On the other hand, the opposite pheno- 
menon can also be observed. We find a small number of people who 
consider the Jews to be a rather superior type of people ; we may call 
this a pro-semitic attitude. Views held with respect to the Jews thus 
vary widely. Ina typical middle-class English group we found 12 per 
cent. who agree that Jews corrupt everything with which they come into 
contact, 31 per cent. who agreed that Jews in their dealings with others 
are an absolute menace, money-grabbing, and unscrupulous, and 4 per 
cent who believed that the Jews are the most despicable form of mankind 
which crawls on this earth. On the other hand, 6 per cent. believed that 
the Jews have survived persecution because of the many admirable 
qualities they show. 

In spite of this wide variation, there is considerable agreement in 
the population with respect to those traits which characterise the Jew. 
The stereotype of the Jew in this country insists that he is shrewd, 
mercenary, industrious, intelligent, and loyal to family. Of course, the 
Jew is not the only one of whom stereotypes exist. 

We found in our work that most races and nations with which 
English people have any familiarity at all tend to show a slightly stereo- 
typed picture. Thus, the German was thought of as scientifically minded, 
industrious, arrogant, aggressive, and over-nationalistic ; the Italian as 
musical, lazy, artistic, religious, and unreliable ; the American as boastful, 
pleasure-loving, generous, materialistic, and talkative; the English as 
sportsmanlike, reserved, tradition-loving, conventional, and intelligent ; 
the French as sophisticated, talkative, artistic, passionate, and witty. You 
will all recognise these stereotyped national trait patterns. They are 
mirrored in our every-day conversation, in films, books, newspapers, 

1 The substance of this article is drawn from Dr. Eysenck’s address to the recent Conference 
of the British Association at Brighton. 


Dr. Eysenck is Director of the Psychological Department in the 
University of London Institute of Psychiatry. 
Vor, CXLIV—No 861 277 K 
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and so forth, and while some of them may be truer than others it can 
be said on the whole that there is practically no scientific evidence in 
favour of any of them and that they all commit the class fallacy, i.e. they 
all forget the wide variations existing within any one country, and that 
any generalised comment is a libel on the individuality of man. 

The evidence regarding the Jewish stereotype is very scant. When 
Jews are tested on intelligence tests and compared with similar samples 
of Gentiles they are often found to be very slightly superior ; this super- 
iority, however, may not be one of innate intelligence so much as of 
traditional drive towards higher education, which inevitably must in- 
fluence scores on the type of verbal intelligence test used. 

The only other trait on which Jews have been shown to be differ- 
entiated significantly from Gentiles is with respect to aggressiveness. 

The usual finding is that Jews are rated as more aggressive by people 
who know them well (teachers, professors, etc.) than are Gentiles. It 


would be wrong, however, to interpret this finding as arguing in any | 


way for an innate racial trait. Extensive studies have shown that those 
Jews who have encounterd persecution, hostility, and derision because 
of their race are far more aggresive than Jews who have not had such 
unfavourable experiences. In other words, the aggressive Jew may be 
a reaction to anti-semitism rather than its cause. 


It is a solemn thought that these few facts, together with some | 


irrelevant information regarding the greater percentages of left- 
handedness in Jews, a rather peculiar distribution of blood groupings 
among them, and other similar snippets of information are the only 
scientific information we have on this important question of what 
Jews are really like in contra-distinction to non-Jews. Here is a field of 


research that could, with great advantage, be investigated further. | 


Acknowledging then that we do not know whether there is anything in 
the Jew as an individual or in Jews as a group which causes anti-semitic 
reactions, let us turn to the personality of the anti-semite himself. Our 
first question there must surely be the following : 

Is anti-semitism a specific reaction unrelated to other types of 


attitudes or is it merely one of a whole complex of opinions regarding a | 


great variety of issues? Here, fortunately, the answer is quite definite, 
straightforward, and without any qualification whatever. Both the 
American work of Allport, Kramer, Sanford, and others and our own 


5 RE 


work in this country show conclusively that anti-semitic reactions are © 


highly correlated with a variety of other social attitudes. 

The first and most important of the many correlations we can 
report is that between anti-semitism and conservatism. In one study we 
asked the following question of 250 Conservatives, 250 Liberals, and 250 
Socialists, equating these three groups for age, sex, and education. The 
first of these questions was: ‘Do you think that Jews are as valuable, 
honest and public spirited citizens as any other group?’ The other 
question, ‘Do you think that the Jews have too much power and 
influence in this country ?” 
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Forty per cent of the Conservatives believed that Jews were as 
valuable, honest, and public spirited citizens as any other group, as 
compared with 58 per cent. of the Liberals and 67 per cent. of the 
Socialists. In other words, the Conservatives were definitely more 
anti-Semitic than Liberals, and Liberals more anti-Semitic than Socialists. 
Similarly, with the other question, 68 per cent. of the Conservatives 
believed that the Jews have too much power and influence in this country, 
a belief held by only 52 per cent. of the Liberals, and 39 per cent. of the 
Socialists. These figures, agreeing as they do with a great number of 
other researches done both in America and in this country show quite 
clearly the close relation between Conservative political opinions and 
anti-Semitism. In addition to the two questions on the Jews mentioned 
above, thirty-eight other questions concerning Social attitudes were 
asked of our respondents and many of these were found to show high 
correlations with anti-Semitism. There are a number of beliefs 
which tend to be shared widely among anti-Semites but which are 
rejected on the whole by people who are not anti-Semitic. Anti-Semites 
believe that coloured people are innately inferior to white people ; that 
war is inherent in human nature; that persons with serious hereditary 
defects and diseases should be compulsorily sterilised ; that our treatment 
of criminals is not harsh enough; that we should punish and not try 
to cure them ; that conscientious objectors are traitors to their country 
and should be treated accordingly ; that no sex education should be 
given at school; that marriage between white and coloured people 
should be strongly discouraged ; that all human beings are not born 
with the same potentialities; that patriotism in the modern world is 
not a force that works against peace; that crimes of violence should 
be punished by flogging ; that religious education in schools should be 
compulsory ; that the principle, spare the rod and spoil the child, has 
much truth in it and should govern our methods of bringing up children ; 
that women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organising ability, 
etc. ; that the death penalty is not barbaric and should not be abolished ; 
that there will be another war within twenty-five years ; that the Japanese 
are by nature a cruel people. These findings again are borne out by 
many other investigations ; anti-Semites tend to be patriotic, religious, 
ethnocentric, anti-feminist, and sadistic-aggressive, as shown by their 
endorsement of flogging, the death penalty and so forth. 

These then are some of the attitude correlates which anti-Semites 
show. There are certain other correlates which are interesting too. 

It is universally found that education tends to work against anti- 
Semitism. We found significant differences between university-trained 
people and non university-trained people in degree of anti-Semitism 
when the two groups were equated for sex, age, and political party 
affiliation. As an example, we may quote answers to the question of 
whether the Jews have too much power and influence in this country, 
which was answered in the affirmative by 51 per cent. of the university- 
trained group, but by 60 per cent. of the non-university group. 
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Sex also is universally found to distinguish between anti-Semites and 
the rest, males tending to be more anti-Semitic in their outlook than 
females. We found in all political groups—Conservatives, Liberals and 
Socialists—that while females answered the two questions about Jews 
being valuable and Jews having too much power and influence in the 
anti-Semitic direction, in 50 per cent. of the cases, men answered them 
in the anti-Semitic direction in 56 per cent. of the cases. Age seemed 
to have a very slight effect, if any, the old being slightly more anti- 
Semitic. 

We may conclude then, that anti-Semitism is by no means a specific 
reaction but that it is closely bound up with a large variety of social and 
political attitudes, with education, with sex, and that, in fact, it can only 
be understood in terms of the most general investigation of the genesis and 
nature of social attitudes as a whole. 

We have shown that the anti-Semite holds a great variety of opinions 
in addition to his anti-Semitic views. Can we say that the anti-Semite 
has a type of personality which singles him out in any way? Here, 
research is more difficult, but none the less, the question is so important 
that results, however small they may be, should receive wider publicity. 
The three main methods which have been used for studying the personality 
of the anti-Semite have been the interview, the projective personality 
test, and the objective personality test. 

Before coming to results obtained by these three methods, however, 
we may with advantage glance at one ingenious questionnaire study 
carried out by Allport. His findings relate to a number of diverse issues 
and form a natural link between the study of social attitudes with which 
we have dealt so far, and those of personality proper, with which we 
shall deal in a minute. In the first place, Allport showed to his students 
to whom the questionnaire was given, twenty slides, each being the 
photograph of a male college student, half of whom were Jews and half 
non-Jews. No student was able, in all twenty cases, to tell a Jewish 
face from a non-Jewish face ; in fact they were correct in only 55 per 
cent. of the cases, where by chance one would have expected them to 
have been correct in 50 per cent. 

This suggests that recognition of a Jew by facial characteristics alone 
is a hazardous and unrewarding occupation. Of more interest to our 
main topic are two other findings. The first one, that anti-Semitic 
students judge more faces to be Jewish than do the other students ; in 
other words, they are more suspicious of the identity of the photographed 
subject. The second finding is that students with anti-Semitic prejudices 
tend to be more correct in their judgments than the rest of the population. 
This suggests that the question of racial identity is of small importance 
to the person free from prejudice but it is of great importance to the anti- 
Semite, and for this reason he apparently learns to observe and interpret 
both facial features and expressive behaviour so that he can more swiftly 
spot his enemy. The former of these two conclusions, namely, that 
anti-Semites judge a larger proportion of faces as Jewish, has been 
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confirmed in more recent work. The other conclusion, however, that 
anti-Semites are more accurate in their ‘ diagnosis’ of Jewishness has 
not been confirmed and in view of the fact that this latter experiment 
was better controlled in many ways, I think the negative conclusion on 
the second point is more likely to be the correct one. 

Another interesting finding deals with the influence of parents. 
Students who say that they have taken over their parents’ attitudes tend 
to be more anti-Semitic than students who have reacted against their 
parents’ attitudes towards minority groups. Among those who claim 
not to have been influenced at all by their parents’ attitudes, anti- 
Semitism is also very much more prevalent than among those who ad- 
mitted such influences. Any subject who makes such a claim is very 
likely to Jack insight. After all, it is scarcely conceivable that any’child’s 
social and political attitudes are wholly uninfluenced by the parental 
model. This lack of insight in anti-Semites has been demonstrated in 
several other experiments which will be summarised shortly. 

The age at which Allport’s students claim to have first developed 
hostile attitudes to Jews was thirteen years. This agrees rather well 
with findings of hostile attitudes to other races, such as Negroes, which 
also have been shown in various researches to become verbalised and 
definite around that time. 

The influence of contact with minority groups was also investigated. 
There appears a high correlation between high prejudice and lack of 
equal status contacts with Jews. 

Regarding the influence of religion, Allport came to the same con- 
clusions as were found in our own studies, namely, that among the 
religious there was a very much greater prejudice than among others. 

A study was also made by him of processes which might lead to anti- 
Semitic attitudes. Two groups of Catholic students were chosen ; those 
who claimed to have been persecuted and victimised in the past and 
those who made no such claim. A marked tendency was found for the 
more victimised Catholics to be more strongly anti-Semitic. This 
finding may support the well-known frustration-aggression hypothesis, 
i.e., the view that aggression grows out of frustration. A similar demon- 
stration has been made by asking Jews about the degree of victimisation 
they had suffered and by showing that those who had been particularly 
victimised tended to show very much higher anti-Negro prejudices than 
those who had not been victimised themselves. 

It is particularly interesting to note a last finding in this connection, 
namely, that Jewish subjects who felt themselves particularly victimised 
tended themselves to be more anti-Semitic than those who were less 
victimised. 

What seems to happen is that the aggression or hostility which 
is built up as a result of being the object of persecution and discrimination 
is actually directed toward certain members of one’s own group, perhaps 
because of the fear of the reprisals that might follow if the resentment 
were directed against the frustrating object, namely, Gentile persecutors. 
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With respect to sex, Allport found, as we have done also, that female 
students are less prejudiced than are male ones. 

In a section on ‘ Philosophy of Life,’ Allport gives a number of 
attitudes which he found to characterise the anti-Semite. These round 
off in an interesting fashion the attitude statements found in our own 
work. Thus, the anti-Semites believe that the world is a hazardous 
place in which men are basically evil and dangerous. They also believe 
that ‘ we do not have enough discipline in our American way of life.’ 
They less frequently endorse the statement, ‘I am particularly prone to 
sympathise with any underdog ’ than do the non anti-Semites. Regarding 
their own knowledge of their prejudices, it was found that those who 
think they have prejudices but regard them as natural and unavoidable 
tend to be anti-Semitic and those who are ashamed of the prejudices they 
hold, tend to be non anti-Semitic. 

The lack of insight of the anti-Semite has already been mentioned. 
One question was particularly aimed at this point. When asked to rate 
themselves as having more than average prejudices, average, or less than 
average prejudices, and comparing the respondents’ answers to their 
actual prejudices score, it was found that the anti-Semites had very much 
less insight into their true position on the prejudice continuum than had 
the non anti-Semites. This lack of insight is, indeed, one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the anti-Semite, which comes out again and 
again in the experimental studies now to be reviewed. 

We come next to a more intensive, more clinical type of investigation. 
In the first of these studies, Frenkel-Brunswick conducted interviews 
with eighty strongly anti-Semitic and eighty non-prejudiced subjects. 
Her main findings regarding the personality of the anti-Semite were the 
following : 

The anti-Semites tended towards a conventional idealisation of their 
parents as opposed to an objective appraisal. Underneath this conven- 
tional idealisation, however, there were strong feelings of resentment 
and victimisation by the parent. Often, an initial statement of great 
admiration for the parents given in general terms is followed by descrip- 
tions of quite specific episodes of victimisation such as neglect, receiving 
unjust discipline, being unfairly picked upon, etc. Altogether, the anti- 
Semite showed very much less genuine positive affection for his parents 
than did the control group. He also showed greater submission to 
parental authority and values, respect based on fear, and reported severe 
discipline at the hands of his parents. 

The anti-Semite’s attitude towards sex placed emphasis on status, i.¢., 
dates and conquests and on rationalisation of failure or shortcoming, thus 
qualifying the individual concerned as superior in his own eyes. 

They were also characterised by a dichotomous sex attitude ; lust 
versus affection, pure versus low women, etc. 

They were characterised by an underlying disrespect-resentment 
towards the opposite sex together with an exploitive-manipulative 
type of attitude. Introspectively, the anti-Semites tend towards 
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self-glorification and to lack an objective self-appraisal. They tend to 
show little insight into psychological mechanisms, to make much use of 
the mechanism of repression and to be aggressive in an explosive, 
punitive, often persecutory way. Their personality structure tends to be 
tigid; in fact, one experimenter has demonstrated that in solving 
arithmetic problems, anti-Semitic subjects show greater resistance to 
breaking a given set which interferes with the direct and simple solution 
of a new task. 

In another experiment by Sanford, in which projective tests like the 
Thematic Apperception Test and the Rorschach were used, very similar 
results were found. Anti-Semites were shown to be conventional, 
decorous, having little familiarity with their inner lives, showing devotion 
and obedience towards parents and towards authority in general and of 
being unaware of their underlying motives. Thus prejudice appears to 
be woven into the very fabric of personality of the anti-Semite. Cate- 
gories of good and evil are taken over ready-made from the environment 
and projected upon the outer world where they are endowed with 
attributes of power, authority to be obeyed, or menaces to be feared. 
Self-criticism, self-knowledge, self-blame play little or no part in this 
categorical and externalised style of life. 

The personality relatively free from prejudice, on the contrary, is apt 
to discriminate items within the environment assigning praise or blame 
sometimes here and sometimes there, according to prevailing circum- 
stances, not according to rigid rules. Alertness, flexibility, and relaxation, 
characterise the non-prejudiced individual in his relations to the environ- 
ment and in the process of adjustment, self-blame and self-knowledge 
play a prominent part. 

These American findings suggest strongly that anti-Semites might be 
characterised by a general trait of neuroticism, #.e., lack of emotional 
maturity and stability, and a special experiment was set up to investigate 
this hypothesis. Anti-Semitism was measured by means of a specially 
constructed questionnaire which was shown to be of high reliability and 
validity. The measurement of neuroticism proved much more difficult. 
In the end, the word-connection list, constructed by Crown at the 
Institute of Psychiatry was used. 

In this test a printed stimulus word is followed by two printed 
alternative responses, one of which through a careful process of validation 
is found to be frequently associated with the stimulus word by emotionally 
unstable, neurotic people, where the other tends to be associated with 
the stimulus word by stable, normal, non-neurotic people. Thus, for 
instance, the word ‘sour’ as a stimulus word is associated with the 
response ‘ lemon’ by the normal group, but with the response * stomach ’” 
by the abnormal group. Similarly, the stimulus word ‘ can’t ’ is associated 
with the word ‘ fly’ by the normal and with the word ‘ concentrate ° by 
the abnormal group, and so forth. 

The number of abnormal answers on this test constitutes a person’s 
score and this score has been shown to be a reliable and relatively valid 
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measure of neuroticism. The test is more useful in certain situations than 
an inventory because its purpose can easily be disguised to make it appear 
as a test of imagination or some other mental function. These two tests 
were given to several hundred non-academic middle-class people in this 
country, who presented a fair cross-sample of middle-class opinion. A 
surprisingly high correlation was found between neuroticism and anti- 
Semitism. In view of the clumsiness of the instruments used, we had 
not anticipated such a conclusive proof for our hypothesis. The corrected 
correlation ratio (epsilon) was calculated as the regression was curvilinear, 
and came out at the very significant value of 41. The lack of linearity 
was also shown to be significant at the 1 per cent. level and indicates 
that while anti-Semites tended to be markedly more neurotic and unstable 
than the average person, people who were distinctly pro-Semitic (a very 
small proportion of the total number, of course), also tended to be rather 
less stable than the average. 

It will be clear that the work reported here is only a beginning. 

I think we may say that it is firmly demonstrated that anti-Semitism 
is integrated with a large number of other social attitudes into a firm and 
definite structure. We may also consider it as proven that this particular 
attitude structure tends to occur in people of a definite type of personality, 
namely, those who are emotionally rather unstable and immature. 

These findings themselves have some practical importance from the 
point of view of combating anti-Semitism but, in the main, I think they 
should be looked upon rather as spurs to much more careful and detailed 
work on this problem in the future—work which would have to be 
carried out on an altogether larger scale than has been found possible so 
far. At the same time, this work should be extended to other countries. 
We are making a beginning by repeating the experiment described above 
in France, Germany, Sweden, Mexico, and America. These studies are 
in process and we hope that their completion will throw further light on 
the factors which determine anti-Semitic attitudes. 

At the same time, I think it ought to be realised that the accurate, 
scientific description of the personality and attitude structure of the anti- 
Semite, while an essential preliminary, cannot in itself be the end at which 
we aim. Once sufficient knowledge has been amassed, we must go on to 
test the truth and efficiency of our conceptual scheme by studying the 
ways in which new attitudes can be developed and old ones changed. 
Indeed, from the practical point of view of democratic living, clearly 
this latter task is the more important one, yet until a good deal more 
fundamental research is undertaken, it must be doubtful whether methods 
of combating anti-Semitism that have any grounding in fact rather than 
emotion can be developed. The discovery of new methods of measure- 
ment and their validation, the thorough exploration of the whole field 
of study and the development of worth-while hypotheses ; these are the 
necessary stepping-stones for the inauguration of a scientific programme 
devoted to the reduction not only of anti-Semitism in particular, but of 
racial prejudice and the reduction of group tensions in general. 
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MISS SAVAGE AND MISS BARTRAM 
By Betty Miller 


N 1903, a year after the death of Samuel Butler, there was published in 

London a collection of short stories by Henry James, called The Better 
Sort. This volume contains, amongst others, ‘ The Beast in the Jungle’; 
one of the best, and most characteristic of James’s stories, in whicha subtle 
inflation of interest carries the reader through the shallows of what 
James has himself described as ‘a great negative adventure,’ to the 
climax of sudden and overwhelming revelation. The situation, briefly, 
concerns, and affects, two people only ; a man and a woman, both un- 
married. Miss Bartram, a gentlewoman whose life is fraught with 
certain difficulties, personal and social, that are never altogether revealed 
to her friend, accepts with gravity his own conviction that he is marked 
out, reserved in some way for a fate of outstanding distinction. Of the 
form in which this will eventually visit him, he is as innocent as she ; 
and in anticipation, he finds it both natural and agreeable that she should 
consent to share his vigil with him: to watch, throughout the years, for 
that which is to come. The future of John Marcher becomes thus the 
bond that draws them together as well as the subject of their constant 
preoccupation: and in presuming upon her interest, monopolising her 
time and her company in endless discussion of this one possibility, 
Marcher struggles, we see, but feebly with the self-absorption that 
throughout the years dominates, and even inspires his relationship with 
his patient, sympathetic and self-effacing friend. It comes to him, then, 
as a disagreeable shock to find her one day in ill-health ; her peril being 
‘a direct menace for himself of personal privation’: and her death soon 
afterwards is a major disruption of a now settled way of life. Over her 
grave, in the end, he meets the full impact of the fate reserved for him : 
the emptiness of his life, which only the recognition of her love for him 
could have averted and redeemed. 

To anyone who is familiar, through their published correspondence, 
with the conditions governing Samuel Butler’s relationship to his friend 
Miss Savage, this story of Henry James’s must arouse in the memory 
certain clear and insistent echoes. Those conditions are, indeed, strikingly 
reflected, even more strikingly interpreted in the medium of James’s 
narrative, where bombarded, as it were, by analytical rays, they reveal 
to us within the envelope of the commonplace, a peculiarity of psycho- 
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logical structure as ominous, in the seemingly robust author of Erewhon, 
as in the ‘poor sensitive gentleman’ whose inner preoccupation is 
responsible for the decline, if not for the death, of his faithful and attentive 
friend, May Bartram. 

Of the many remarkable things about the friendship between Samuel 
Butler and Miss Savage, the most remarkable, perhaps, is that it should 
have existed at all. For throughout his life, Butler’s attitude to the 
women of his own class was a singularly duplex one: compounded in 
equal measure of respect and resentment, it was qualified at all times 
by the fear of being led blindfold over the drawbridge of intimacy into 
the circumscribed fortress of a Victorian marriage. His relationship with 
his mother—the timid and insipid Christina of The Way of All Flesh— 
was at best wholly negative; and he seems to have had little more 
affection for his sisters. It was this temperate attitude towards woman- 
hood, this addiction to a routine whose ingenuities excluded the necessity 
for their services, as for their presence, that earned for him amongst the 
ladies at Heatherley’s Art School, the title of the ‘ Incarnate Bachelor’ : 
a réle that he was content to accept, and even, if the need arose, to 
elaborate. 

And now for the reverse of the medallion. Unlike John Marcher, upon 
whom experience had left no impact, Butler had a great respect for the 
instinctual side of life. ‘ We may say what we will, but Life is au fond 
sensual’: and in the company of a woman whose circumstances, as whose 
education, gave him nothing to fear, Butler had found from the first an 
easy and indispensable solace. Ernest Pontifex had not, as Festing Jones 
paraphrases it, ‘the commonsense to be able to distinguish between a 
respectable girl and one of a different sort’: for Butler, the line of 
demarcation between sacred and profane was drawn with an unwavering 
finality. Characteristically, in later life, he regularised the whole matter, 
and for twenty years he kept a mistress, Madame Dumas, a sensible and 
domesticated Frenchwoman whose room in Handel Street he visited 
punctually at the same hour every Wednesday afternoon. At which 
level of experience it is interesting to note that Butler equated love with 
food. ‘I have often said that there is no true love short of eating and 
consequent assimilation. No merely superficial temporary contact of 
exterior form to exterior form will serve us. The embrace must be 
consummate . . . an enfolding within the bare and warm bosom of an 
open mouth ’ etc. 

So far, the pattern is, of its kind, a familiar one. A variation upon it, 
and the only real tax, perhaps, upon Butler’s emotional life, was his 
troubled and persistent hero-worship for the elegant John Paine Pauli, 
with whom, ‘ in a white heat devotion,’ and through years of the gravest 
financial embarrassment, Butler shared every penny that he possessed. 
He knew that his devotion irritated Pauli, and, in latter years at least, | 
he seems to have asked little in return for his financial and emotional 
outlay other than the privilege of seeing his inscrutable friend three times 
a week at lunch: it was sufficient for him that Pauli, like the ‘ good 
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swell’ of Butler’s notebooks, preached in his own person ‘ the Gospel 
of Grace’: and when at length, characteristically, in mystery and in 
opulence, Pauli died, the faithful Butler was present at his funeral; as 
a few years earlier he had been present at that of Marie Dumas ; and as 
later still, ‘on a lovely spring afternoon’ in February, he had stood in 
silent remorse above the grave of his friend Eliza Mary Anne Savage. 
Of these three relationships, the one that had the most immediate, as 
the most enduring effect upon Butler’s work, was, of course, his friendship 
with Miss Savage. It is one of the many paradoxes of Butler’s tempera- 
ment that while he distrusted and resisted their attentions, yet where his 
creative life was concerned, he was dependent to a quite remarkable 
degree upon the approval and the co-operation of women. There is 
more than an adumbration of the rdle that Miss Savage was later to play 
in his account of his friendship with ‘the Russian lady’ whom he met 
whilst on holiday in Venice. Baroness von Bilow was ‘ plain, quiet and 
not at first sight attractive’: she took a marked fancy to the versatile 
young Englishman, and he spent much time in her company. It was 
she, on his own account, who first inspired him with the desire to write ; 
so that full of this new ambition he returned home and began at once 
piecing together the component parts of what was later to appear as 
Erewhon. Before that had happened, however, Miss Savage, ‘ lame, plain 
and generally unattractive to the outward eye’ had taken up her position 
in Butler’s life, with the result that in Erewhon, as in The Way of All Flesh, 
there can be read between the lines, if not in the text itself, the imprint 
of her quick-witted and scholarly mind. In the year which marks the 
beginning of the correspondence as we know it, Butler was already 
sending her his MS. in small instalments with the injunction, ‘ Make 
a cross, please, in pencil, wherever you disapprove, and I shall know what 
you mean.’ With a rare insight, with sympathetic and intelligent antici- 
pation of the pattern to come, she supervised from chapter to chapter 
the growth of his work ; pointing out to him in detailed and conscientious 
criticism the defects not only in his style and construction, but even in his 
spelling. It is to her efforts entirely that we owe The Way of All Flesh ; 
she saw the novel in him, and she wheedled and coaxed it into life ; 
whereas left to himself, Butler would have wasted his time and his 
talents tilting at yet another of the thoroughly eccentric windmills that 
he was always ready to discern on the literary as on the scientific horizon. 
His debt to her in this respect is enormous, and can never be sufficiently 
assessed, since, in editing her letters for publication, he deliberately 
omitted, often whole pages at a time, the main body of her criticism and 
suggestions : suggestions that were by that time safely embedded in the 
text of his own work. He was conscious, of course, of the extent to which 
he was indebted to her, and towards the end of his life he sought, albeit in 
a singularly roundabout manner, to honour that debt. Just as his inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s sonnets reflects, to some extent, the nature of 
his preoccupation with Pauli, so it is his latent guilt with regard to the 
unrewarded Miss Savage that inspired the very curious work he published 
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in 1897, The Authoress of the Odyssey, where and when she wrote, who she was, 
the use she made of the Iliad and how the poem grew under her hands. ‘This book, 
a freak of judgment that few but its author took to be written seriously, 
Butler himself considered ‘ the most important thing that I have done.’ 
To his friend Mrs. Bovill (who seems to have been doing a Jocum tenens 
for the departed Miss Savage), Butler sent the MS. with the comment 
‘I hope you feel that, lovely and brilliant as it is, it is the hand of a 
delightful woman and not of a man that is holding the pen’: and 
Festing Jones tells us that so severe was his obsession with the idea, that 
he could think of nothing else, and suffered all the time he was working 
on it from severe attacks of giddiness. This scarcely argues, in the author, 
a spirit of scientific detachment ; and if one of his motives was, as he 
characteristically admits, the pleasure of ‘ robbing Homer of the Odyssey,’ 
nevertheless this was, par excellence, a case of robbing Peter to pay Paula, 
since the whole book, if it is anything at all, is an unconscious tribute 
to the memory of Miss Savage, and an act of restitution forced upon him 
by his own elaborate sense of guilt. 

All of which might seem to suggest that it was the personality of Miss 
Savage, rather than of Samuel Butler, that was the dominant force in the 
relationship. This was far from being the case. If, from the first, the 
limits of intimacy were very clearly defined between them, it was Butler 
alone who sought to maintain the validity of the schism. Miss Savage, 
who was ‘ over-kind’ (a virtue that arouses inexplicable resentment) 
had to be kept firmly in her place ; and that place, he made it clear, was 
not within the range of his own emotional life. To this end, he hedged 
himself about with restrictions and injunctions which she was forced to 
accept. He would write to her peremptorily, ‘Do not come, if you call 
here, before 4.30”; and on one occasion only was she sufficiently stung 
to reply, ‘I shall come to-morrow, at half past five, but not punctually. 
I am not a punctual person, thank God ! and I wish nobody else was.’ 
No less than Madame Dumas, her function in Butler’s life was a strictly 
limited one ; and the mere thought of her in any other capacity produced 
in him a disturbance that was responsible, in retrospect, for the extra- 
ordinary indelicacy of the sonnets he wrote about her after her death. 
We have only to compare the tone of his letters to her with the maudlin 
exhortations he addressed to his young Swiss friend Hans Faesch, to 
realise how great was the distance he put between her and the reality of 
either his physical or emotional life.+ 

Miss Savage was lame ; she walked with the aid of a stick ; and she 
died eventually of cancer. Miss Bartram, too, it soon becomes apparent 
to us, is not in robust health either ; and in her case we are not surprised 
to learn that her affliction (it is perhaps the occupational disease of a 
Jamesian character) is some form of pernicious anemia. We get no 


1 The letters to Faesch, it is curious to note, are closely reminiscent of that earlier set of 
letters addressed, and in circumstances almost identical, by another middle-aged writer to 
yet another young Swiss friend : the correspondence, in this case, between the poet Gray and 
Victor de Bonstetten. 
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description of her physically other than that she is ‘ distinctly handsome,’ 
with ‘ kind eyes’; it is not until later, as much under the influence of 
Marcher’s neglect as of her own oncoming illness (‘Is it of that, then, 
that you’re dying ?’) that she appears to him ‘like an artificial lily, 
wonderfully imitated and constantly kept without dust or stain... 
under a clear glass bell.’ It is Marcher himself, of course, who has 
imprisoned her under glass ; who has isolated her; subtracting her, to 
his own advantage, from the commerce of everyday life. She knows it— 
he does not—or not until it is too late: and she is compelled, as is Miss 
Savage, to watch another incarnate bachelor caught up in the pattern, 
the thraldom, of his own egotism. Both women had early to resign 
themselves to the fact that in the lives of others they were means to an end 
only : Marcher only visits Miss Bartram in otder to enlarge upon his own 
problem, his own peculiarity: and Butler, avoiding and side-stepping 
Miss Savage when he had no need of her (‘ Come and see me in about a 
fortnight ’), sought her company only when arrested by some unforeseen 
complexity in the design of his own work. This self-absorption of his 
prevented him, until it was too late, from noticing the state of her health ; 
like an exacting husband, he was irritated by symptoms of weakness, and 
he would permit no such pretexts to interfere with his own requirements, 
With regard to a MS. which he had sent to her for criticism he wrote 
pettishly, ‘ You told me that you had sat up to read it, and that next day 
you felt cross and ill; but that is all you said about it, so I fear that you 
did not find it quite up to par’: his concern, it will be seen, being rather 
for the condition of his MS. than for the well-being of his friend. Occa- 
sionally, however, the enormity of his own behaviour did strike him. 
‘I knew you were ill yesterday, and yet I plagued you with my book,’ he 
wrote. ‘I thought at times how selfish I was—nevertheless I did it.’ 
Nevertheless I did it. ... With no more compunction, John 
Marcher depleted at his leisure the emotional resources of May Bartram : 
year after year, his egotism feeding steadily upon the tender, the un- 
defended pastures of feminine sensibility. The story is the same in either 
case ; for to Miss Bartram, as to Miss Savage, failing health was to bring 
with it no remission of her duties. On the contrary. ‘ He couldn’t pity 
her for that; he could only take her as she showed—as capable even 
yet of helping him.’ More insistently than ever, indeed—‘her light 
might at any moment go out, wherefore he must make the most of it’ 
—Marcher assails her with his problems, his doubts. She is almost too 
exhausted to speak : he importunes her, nevertheless, with what he has 
afterwards occasion to reproach himself foras being ‘an odious impatience.” 
It is at this stage that Miss Bartram makes a last despairing effort to open 
his eyes, and that Marcher, all unknowingly, misses his last chance of 
redemption. Nothing is said on this occasion: she comes close to him 
and stands for a moment looking at him, her eyes ‘ charged with the 
unspoken’: and Marcher stares back, seeing nothing, blinded, fatally 
now, by his own self-preoccupation. Festing Jones believed that some 
such crisis took place between Samuel Butler and Miss Savage, and is 
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responsible for the strange tone of the letters of December 1875 ; nothing, 
he says, was openly said ; but there must have passed between them on 
that occasion some ‘ glance or gesture’ whose import, a critical one, 
Butler failed to recognise: so that ever after, in trying to recall the 
episode, he could only ‘ vainly wonder ’ what had been the true signifi- 
cance, for him as for Miss Savage, of that disquieting moment in their 
relationship. 

And now, beneath the slowly accumulating weight of years, a sudden 
acceleration takes place in the train of events: in the course of a few 
hours, brutally, the mould of habit, of routine (cradle of ingrown com- 
placencies) is broken up, never to be recast. The shock is vivid in both 
cases: the same protests are made against a dislodgement neither had 
envisaged or felt himself capable of supporting. Marcher, who had 
* lived by her aid,’ is refused admission to Miss Bartram—she is too ill 
to see him—and turns from her door, ‘ defeated and sore—almost 
angry.’ Butler, puzzled by an unwonted silence on the part of Miss 
Savage, writes to enquire the reason (—‘ My book is going to be my 
best . . . at least I think so. No more at present. Yours very truly. 
S. Butler ’—) and receives in reply a letter, in a stranger’s handwriting, 
to tell him that Miss Savage is in St. Mary’s Hospital, having there had 
to undergo a painful operation that has left her ‘ incapacitated for writing.’ 
In this condition, at this late stage, she endeavours still (it is her last 
effort on his behalf) to convey reassurance. ‘She seemed cheerful’ 
wrote the doctor under her instruction, ‘and wished me to tell you that 
she was getting on well.’ An interval of a few days, and then another 
letter arrives at Clifford’s Inn: Miss Savage is dead. The friendship, 
the correspondence is at an end. ‘I would live for you still—if I could’ 
were May Bartram’s parting words to Marcher: ‘but I can’t!’: and 
after that last avowal, that last unavailing effort, depleted now, of all 
resource, May Bartram retires to the fastness of her room, of her sick- 
bed, of her own secluded death. 

Samuel Butler was not invited to attend the funeral of Miss Savage. 
The only mark of attention he received from her relatives was an off- 
hand note thanking him for a ‘ very beautiful china wreath’ which in 
fact he had not sent. John Marcher, similarly disregarded, could not but 
feel how few ‘ were the rights, as they were called in such cases, that he 
had to put forward.’ Both men were conscious, and for the first time, 
of their own lack of status ; of the need for a ‘ producible claim’ with 
regard to the dead, that the outer world might recognise and accept. 
Neither had been willing, while the possibility was still open to them, to 
submit to such a claim: grudgingly they had regulated their own 
emotional expenditure and now they stood revealed, the poorer for that 
circumspection, their store of hoarded currency de-valued, obsolete. 

“I felt,’ wrote Samuel Butler a few days later, ‘ that I was attending the 
funeral of incomparably the best and most brilliant woman that I had ever 
known.’ The emotion in those words is equalled only by their evident 
sincerity. For already the expected metamorphosis was taking place : 
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the over-talkative, over-attentive blue-stocking had vanished, and freed 
now of the confines of the actual, Miss Savage stood revealed in her 
true proportions: proportions that his own egotism had until that 
moment effectively denied her. For close on twenty years, during which 
all the resources of a prosperous and feminine nature were at his dis- 
position, he had kept the relationship within bounds that were. of his own 
choosing : henceforward, she was to live with him, day in, day out, in an 
intimacy that calculation could not mitigate, that the years themselves 
were powerless to dispel. 


* And now, though twenty years are come and gone 
Since I beheld her, I behold her still.” 


He beheld her, in fact, for the first time: only in death was her true 
countenance revealed to him; and it is characteristic of Butler that he 
was willing to ascribe to remorse all the constancy and passion that he 
had withheld from love. Of this paradox he himself was conscious— 
‘ Death bound me to her when he set me free,’ he wrote—and his note- 
books are full of recurrent attempts to work the sum out to a seemly 
conclusion. ‘I am shocked to see how badly I treated her... .’ ‘I 
can never think of her without pain...’ ‘.. . heartless and yet 
heartbroken. . ..” The essence of the matter is in these last words : 
the steep, the unexpected descent from complacency to suffering. And it 
is under the constraint of a similar condition that John Marcher is driven, 
in his turn, to cry, ‘ How can the thing I’ve never felt at all, be the thing 
I was marked out to feel ?’ 

By degrees, then, the same illumination comes to both men. In this 
new and airless solitude, they are oppressed, increasingly, by remorse. 
‘I had already realised,’ wrote Butler, ‘ what until her death I doubt 
whether I had more than suspected : I mean how much better a woman 
she was than I was man—and how far fuller measure of good things she 
had meted out to me than I had meted out to her in return. Therefore 
she haunts me, and always will haunt, because I never felt for her the 
love that if I had been a better man I should have felt.’ And Marcher, 
faced with the emptiness, the banality, of his own ‘arid end’ cries out, 
‘ The escape would have been to love her; then, shen he would have 
lived. She had lived, who can say now with what passion ?—since she 
had loved him for himself; whereas he had never thought of her (ah, 
how hugely it glared at him !) but in the chill of his egotism and the light 
of her use.’ 

We hear no more, after this, of John Marcher and his problems ; 
all, at that point, is over for him: but in the letters and the notebooks of 
Samuel Butler it is possible to discern for many years afterwards the 
echoes and implications of that original experience. It was an experience 
that demanded of him a revaluation, a self-adjustment that he conceded 
only at the expense of his own carefully nourished equanimity. ‘If I 
have been as selfish and egotistic to you as I was to her’ he wrote to 
Festing Jones, ‘ it will explain a good deal. I must endeavour, late as it is, 
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to mend my ways.’ It was late indeed, for the words were written only 
a few months before his death : and his last days, passed as they were in 
the re-reading and editing of Miss Savage’s letters, in the light of her 
presence, were spent in a methodical attempt to assess his own achieve- 
ment, to regulate and close his account with life. 


It is unlikely that Henry James was familiar with the private life of 
Samuel Butler. As far as we know, indeed, he was as ignorant of Butler, 
the man as the writer, as Butler in turn was of him. It is possible, of 
course, that a rift in this ignorance took place—through Violet Hunt, 
for instance, who lived as a child amongst the Madox Brown’s and the 
Rossetti’s, both friends, at one time, of Samuel Butler’s—but we have no 
evidence of it. Nor is it necessary to seek it. It is the characteristic of 
the writer of genius that he will describe, and with a compelling accuracy, 
the lives and circumstances of people wholly unknown to him. And in 
this sense, if it is a coincidence, it is a singularly apt one, that in 1903, 
when the death of Samuel Butler had rendered possible at last the long- 
deferred publication of The Way of All Flesh, there was published at the 
same moment Henry James’s story The Beast in the Jungle: a story which 
may be read thus, as a footnote or supplement to a novel which owed its 
inspiration, if not its finest flavour, to the unfailing judgment and 
generosity of a remarkable woman. 
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WILLIAM TEMPLE: A CRITICAL 
APPRECIATION 


By D. R. Davies 


William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. His Life and Letters: F. A. 
Iremonger. Oxford University Press. 1948. 255. 


The recent appearance of the eagerly-awaited biography of the 
late Dr. Temple affords an opportunity for an attempt at a critical 
estimate of the life and work and thought of the late Archbishop. In 
the later years of his life, he bestrode our age like a colossus, so that 
anything in the nature of an objective appraisal of his personality was 
difficult, if not impossible. But now that he is no longer a man of the 
age, but rather of the ages, his life and achievement lend themselves 
more readily to a dispassionate analysis. ‘Time has absorbed some at 
least of the shock and sense of great loss which his sudden death occa- 
sioned. Dr. Temple can now be viewed in a wider context than has 
hitherto been possible. By any criterion of judgment whatsoever, 
Temple wasa great man in every sense. He was one of the few Englishmen 
of his time who will find a place in the ranks of Englishmen of all time. No 
judgment of Temple which fails to recognise that aspect of him will 
be adequate, even adequately critical, There was an element in his 
character which outsoared his own age. It is an awareness of this fact 
which has hitherto dominated the appreciation of Temple by his con- 
temporaries. But to the discriminating, dispassionate reader, Dr. 
Iremonger’s biography affords ample proof, even though most of it 
lies between the lines, that Temple was very much a prisoner of his age 
as well. What great man is not? To recognise and realise this fact is 
but to insist that, after all, Temple was a man and not a superman. 
In other words, Temple’s thinking and activity were characterised by 
serious limitations, which his biographer quite clearly adumbrates, 
though he hardly develops them. 

This defines the real defect of Dr. Iremonger’s biography, namely, 
that he does not exploit his material. He expands it but doesn’t develop 
it, with the result that Temple appears as a ready-made figure. We 
see the external result, but hardly a glimpse of the internal processes, 
of the man and the thinker in the making. We see the polished, gleaming 
surface, but none of the material in the rough and raw. The superb, 
finished article conveys little hint of the internal disorder and stress 
of the process of making. Paradoxically, this also defines the quality 
of Dr. Iremonger’s skill as a biographer, namely his real gift of narrative 
and flair for descriptive effect. Dr. Iremonger demonstrates one quality 
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of the biographer in excelsis, and that is the capacity to make his book 
readable. It is excellent narrative. Dr. Iremonger doesn’t push his 
reader on. He lures him on by the ease and flow of his prose. He is 
one of the few clerics with the blessed gift of being able to write the 
King’s English lucidly, rhythmically and simply—a considerable achieve- 
ment indeed. But it is narrative. It is first-class description of an external 
figure in progression rather than in process. Its very excellence but 
emphasises its inadequacy on a deeper level of the art of biography, 
which consists in the power of making the external event a revelation 
of inner process, of passion straining to become spirit. 

Dr. Iremonger’s descriptive power stems, of course, from his obvious 
mastery of his material—.e., his skill in the arrangement and marshalling 
of his material. Dr. Temple lived so full a life; he touched affairs at 
so many points ; his interests were so numerous—too numerous alas |— 
that he presents to his biographer an almost impossible task. But Dr. 
Iremonger has surmounted this difficulty. His story of Temple’s varied 
and overcrowded activity is a continuous pattern and not a clumsy 
patchwork. His record of Temple’s crowded life will bear comparison, 
as a unified narrative, with the Bishop of Chichester’s biography of 
Randall Davidson. And that is high praise. It is not, in my judgment, 
the equal of Dr. Bell’s, which was at the top of the table. But Dr. 
Iremonget’s biography is in the same division, at least. No reader of it 
will run the slightest risk of boredom. 

The life whose story Dr. Iremonger tells was an amazing one by any 
standard of judgment. It is a record of apparently unhindered, effortless 
progression from achievement to ever greater achievement, from the 
comparatively modest position of an Oxford don to the highest réle 
in the Church of England. Temple was born with the proverbial silver 
spoon in his mouth, which seemingly he retained from the cradle to the 
grave. In Dr. Iremonger’s pages there is hardly a hint of struggle, 
certainly not of crisis. In all that strenuous and intensely-devoted life, 
there was, it seems, only one temporary set-back, and that was when 
Dr. Paget, Bishop of Oxford, refused to ordain him on the ground of 
his unsatisfactory attitude to the Virgin Birth and belief in the bodily 
resurrection of Christ. ‘I am inclined, very tentatively,’ wrote Temple 
to the Bishop, ‘to accept the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, and, with 
rather more confidence, that of the Bodily Resurrection of our Lord... 
I am very conscious that my opinions are still subject to considerable 
change. In the statements sent I stated definitely conclusions to which 
I am led by very slight preponderance of argument in some cases.’ 
(Life, p. 109). The Bishop of Oxford felt he could not undertake the 
responsibility of ordaining Temple in the face of such a tentative 
attitude to two fundamental articles of belief. Temple was disappointed 
but not, it would seem, distressed. As he himself wrote : ‘I fear it is a 
greater blow to my mother than to myself as I was more prepared for it. 
However, as a teacher I can be doing a form of pastoral work. . .” 
(Life, p. 111). This is not the language of crisis but only of disappoint- 
ment. It proved, however, to be no more than temporary. Shortly 
afterwards, Temple was ordained by Archbishop Davidson at Canterbury, 
from which point onwards he suffered no more set-backs. From the 
headmastership of Repton he graduated, relentlessly and inevitably, to 
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‘the chair of St. Augustine,’ in the course of which he also gradually 
killed himself by the heavy burdens he assumed. 

In this triumphal procession of achievement, Temple symbolized 
in himself the genius of the Church of England both at its best and at its 
most defective. He displayed a certain magnificent competence which, 
to all outward seeming, was untroubled by any fundamental sense of 
inadequacy. Temple did, of course, undergo a period of doubt, which, 
however, was philosophical. There was no element of despair in it. 
Temple betrayed no symptom of Kirkegaard’s ‘ sickness unto death,’ 
which is induced by coming face to face with the insoluble, with a 
situation beyond the capacity of one’s own resources. The impression 
gained from Dr. Iremonger’s pages by one reader, at least, is that Temple 
hardly ever came across any situation to which he felt altogether unequal. 
One doesn’t hear in him any echo of the abyss. In this he typified the 
Church of England, which, of all the great Churches of Christendom, 
shows least awareness of the abysmal element of the Christian faith. 
By this unfamiliarity, the Church of England is a faithful representation 
of the English character. It is the Church of a nation which, in the 
long run, has felt equal to all its problems and situations ; the Church of a 
nation which has reduced ‘ muddling through’ to a fine art—i.e., has 
felt sure of its capacity for coping with every challenge. It is, as Pro- 
fessor D. W. Brogan so acutely put it, the Church which the majority of 
Englishmen don’t attend. ‘ But they want it to be there to stay away 
from ; it is their spiritual home whenever (which is not very often) they . 
feel they want one.’ The Church faithfully reflects the strength of the 
national character—and also its weakness. Temple, too, reflected both 
the strength and the weakness of the Anglican Church. ‘ You see,’ he 
once confided to a friend, ‘I have never once known what it is to doubt the 
existence of God.’ (Life, p. 379, Temple’s italics.) With the wonderful 
humility that characterised him, Temple felt that that disqualified him 
from addressing a gathering of young people. One wonders whether, 
in an era of crisis like the present, doubt of the existence of God, at 
some time or other, should not be a minimum condition for clerical 
ordination. 

This confident belief of Temple’s, which, in my opinion, imposed 
certain limitations on his outlook, which he only partly overcame late 
in life, determined a great deal of his thinking and theology. It is 
instructive and important to observe how, in many ways, Temple 
shared the exaggerated hopes of humanism, particularly about education. 
It was this that inspired his great interest in education, which led him 
to his association with the W.E.A. ‘ Morality requires, I think,’ he 
once wrote, ‘ that you should treat him (man) as what he might be, as 
what he has it in him to become ; and business requires that you should 
treat him as what he is; and you cannot get rid of that strain except 
by raising what he is to the level of what he might be. That is the 
whole work of education. Give him the full development of his 
powers; and there will no longer be that conflict between the claim 
of the man as he is and the claim of the man as he might become.’ 
(Life, p. 79) < 

Temple is blissfully assuming here that man can become what he 


1 Vide his The English Character, p. 105. 
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ought to be by human resources. This is the task of education. You can, 
in other words, educate men out of egocentricity into altruism, or into 
a state of inner harmony. ‘This is a Platonist idea, not a Biblical, Christian 
idea. For most of his life, Temple was essentially Platonist. He 
endowed education with a religious content—a fact which discloses 
also his view of religion, as essentially a process of education. This 
view implies that sin is really due to ignorance. Educate men, give them 
knowledge and they will become what they ought to be—‘ there will 
no longer be that conflict between the claim of the man as he is and the 
claim of the man as he might become.’ This view makes any Christian 
doctrine of atonement meaningless, or at least, unnecessary. 

Temple expressed this view of religion still more clearly in his work 
for The National Mission during the first World War, when he emptied 
the Biblical idea of repentance of its element of crisis ‘Now, in the 
first place,’ he wrote, ‘ repentance is not a miserable thing*. . . The 
Gospel does not say things are so intolerably bad we must repent and 
get them better. It says things might be so splendidly good that we 
must bring those splendours true’ (Life, p. 211). This is Pelagianism 
with a vengeance |! 

It was this view of Christian faith which really determined his early 
activities in the Church, of which The National Mission of Repentance 
and Hope (with its seven committees and six secretaries! 1} and: its 
offspring, The Life and Liberty Movement, were the chief. Temple 
threw all his energy into Life and Liberty. So greatly did he evaluate 
it, that he resigned the rectorship of St. James’s, Piccadilly. The great 
object of the Life ahd Liberty Movement was to get through Parliament 
an Enabling Bill, which would ‘ enable’ the Church to govern herself. 
The Bill became law in 1919, and The National Assembly became the 
instrument of Church government. 

With his unclouded confidence in the power of education and 
organisation to build the Kingdom of God on earth, Temple expected 
great things of the National Assembly. I have a suspicion that, long 
before he died, he was thoroughly disillusioned with it. Archbishop 
Davidson, in fact, displayed deeper insight than Temple into the whole 
thing. ‘I find a little difficulty,’ said Davidson in the House of Lords, 
when he introduced the Enabling Bill, ‘ in making my own all the hopes 
and ambitions which have found eloquent expression in the fine body 
of men and women who have advocated it’ (quoted in Life, p. 275). 
I am not aware that Temple ever publicly expressed his disillusion, but 
his leading colleague in the Life and Liberty Movement, Dick Sheppard, 
certainly did. After a few years’ experience of the National Assembly, 
he compared it to an oriental vendor in the bazaar crying out his wares, 
‘in the name of Allah, figs,’ ‘Figs certainly,’ said Sheppard, ‘ but 
why in the name of Allah?’ There is an increasing number of clergy 
in the Church of England who look upon the Assembly as a spiritual 
stranglehold, as the enthronement of bureaucracy in the very heart of 
the Church. The hopes and intentions of Temple were cruelly falsified. 
As Dr. Iremonger himself says, ‘ the voice of the Assembly is now the 
voice of the administrator, not of the prophet ’ (Life, p. 281). Temple’s 

* Vide Romans, vii, 15-24, for a very different view of repentance. Vide also the 
Journals of Kierkegaard, No. 827, p. 268. 
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hopes of the Assembly were the product of his theology, which, at the 
time, was humanist to all intents and purposes. In any case, it was not 
Biblical. In a time when the world needs (even though it does not want) 
the bread of the Word, the National Assembly has nothing better to 
offer than the stone of mere organisation. It was organisation that 
killed Temple. It is appalling to read of the vast numbers of com- 
mittees of which Temple was an active member. 

Though there was a very definite and decided change in his theological 
outlook in later years, it is doubtful whether Temple ever radically rid 
himself of all the implications of his earlier modernism. It is not without 
significance, for instance, in this connection, that he was always tending 
to reconcile irreconcilable opposites. He displayed a genius that was 
very nearly sinister for the formula in which fundamentally opposite 
principles could be reconciled. But principles that are fundamentally 
opposed can only be reconciled by first emptying them of their distinctive 
content. That was a weakness—a very strong weakness—in the 
Archbishop. Bishop Brillioth (Sweden) was very doubtful ‘ whether 
Temple’s extraordinary ability did not carry with it a certain lack of 
depth in his thinking, whether he did not in certain cases give way to 
the temptation to gloss over difficulties with a happy formula’ (quoted 
in Life, p. 605). At the Malvern Conference in 1940, Temple hit upon 
a formula which reconciled such extremes as Sir Richard Ackland and 
Canon Demant. Of course, in the finish, it just didn’t mean a thing— 
fortunately. 

In Temple’s obsession with the problem of social (not to say socialist) 
reform, there was, I am convinced, a little bit of unresolved modernism, 
some survival of the illusion that men can ‘ build Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land.’ The net effect of the agitation for radical 
social change, in which Temple sought to involve the Church, seems to 
be that we are heading towards a predominantly collectivist order, in 
which Christianity will have less breathing-space than ever. Temple 
was becoming aware of this. He became less and less enamoured of 
the Labour Party. The secular approval of his social utterances and the 
silence about his theological pronouncements, I feel sure, taught him 
a great deal. In all probability, it initiated in his mind a drastic process 
of revision, which manifested itself in his increasing concern with the 
problem of evangelism, which finally became a dominating obsession 
with him. 

What is Temple’s greatest legacy to the Church? Hard though it 
may sound, I do not believe it was any one of the external causes for 
which he spent himself so selflessly and fully. It was not the National 
Assembly, which has become a bane to the Church. We need rather 
another Life and Liberty Movement to emancipate the Church of England 
from the Assembly. Neither is it his theology, which he himself aban- 
doned. He did not, alas, live long enough to complete the process of 
transition from a theology predominantly Greek to a theology wholly 
Biblical. It is a tribute to his greatness that he underwent the process 
at all. So many of his contemporaries in the Church have not even 
come to awareness that a theological problem exists. Temple was very 
much aware. He sensed the overwhelming significance of what has 
come to be called ‘ crisis-theology ’ both for the Church and for European 
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civilisation. I have good reason for saying this by the generous welcome 
he gave to the book which I wrote for his Lenten Series at his invitation. 
Temple’s death was indeed a sore loss. The greatness of that loss was 
that it deprived him of the opportunity to bring his theological re-birth 
to full maturity. Had he lived, the world would have seen in the chair 
of Augustine another supreme theologian, a greater than Anselm. 
That is the measure of the Church’s loss, not any reform or movement 
he would have guided, not even the Ecumenical Movement. Death 
deprived the whole Catholic Church of Christ of an ultimate theologian, 
when it laid hands on William Temple. 

If, then, Temple’s unfinished theological reformulation cannot be 
regarded as his legacy, still less can we look upon his social pronounce- 
ments as his legacy. As I have already contended, they partook too 
much of the contradiction that dooms all secular effort without exception. 
The historic development of which all that social idealism was a part is 
leading mankind to no Utopia but to perdition, unless we admit Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World into the category of Utopia. All that 
amateurish outpouring of Temple’s about finance will be mercifully 
obliterated by the kindly process of time. The rest of his social theory, 
which was by no means amateurish, will be of historical significance 
only—not decisive, because it was too much compounded with unrecog- 
nised secular assumption. 

Temple’s legacy, I am persuaded, is his character. The final and the 
greatest thing to say about William Temple is that he truly and 
deeply loved God, and that outweighs everything else. It was his 
love of God—a flame in the innermost chamber of his being—that 
somehow made his very diffidence into a channel of sympathetic 
communication with common people. It was his love of God that 
peered forth in his preaching to bring wonder and mystery into the hearts 
of his congregations. I experienced this in the little chapel of Bishop- 
thorpe, when, in the fading light, he preached to eight of us, who were 
to be ordained to the sacred ministry. It was one of the profoundest 
experiences of my whole life. There were none of the orator’s tricks. 
It was the speech—quiet, moving, deep—of a lover of God. It was his 
love of God that made the common people of England feel that he was 
their Archbishop, not the flood of his words about social reform. There 
is more than one bishop on the bench to-day who shows a greater 
obsession in social change than Temple did—but it hasn’t earned for 
them the title ‘the people’s Bishop.’ In Temple’s case it was that 
invisible, impalpable, indefinable reality, the love of God. That is his 
imperishable legacy to the Church and to all men, Christians and atheists, 
rich and poor. 

William Temple is dead, and lives for evermore. 
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Lest enlightenment on the motley triumphs and disasters of the 
inter- and late-war years is considerably advanced this month by the 
publication of three remarkable books. The first of these, The Gathering 
Storm: The Second World War, Vol. I, by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 
O.M. (Cassell. 255.), having had a signal immediate success at its first appear- 
ance a fortnight ago, is presumably already in its second printing. The other 
two, The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins, Vol. I, arranged as a narrative 
by Robert E. Sherwood (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 255.) and The Private Diaries 
of Paul Baudouin, translated by Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., with a foreword by 
Malcolm Muggeridge (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 165.), may each be expected 
to meet a strong demand. All three, being in a sense complementary, are 
essential to anything like comprehension of the period they review. 

The first of five or six volumes planned, The Gathering Storm constitutes a 
powerful prelude. Mr. Churchill’s use of the method practised by Defoe 
in his Memoirs of a Cavalier (‘ in which the author hangs the chronicle and dis- 
cussion of great military and political events upon the thread of the personal 
experiences of an individual ’) invests his narrative with a peculiar virility and 
heightens immensely the drama of the intimate spread of years restored. 
Divided into two parts, the book deals first with the years between the wars, 
that is from 1919 to 1939, thereafter carrying the story from the outbreak of 
the Second World War down to May t1oth, 1940, the closing date of the ‘ twi- 
light ’ war. 

A merciless indictment of the democratic weaknesses inherent in many 
of the inter-war policies, The Gathering Storm is conspicuous also for the 
characteristic magnanimity with which its author treats those who, notwith- 
standing, so obstinately shaped and practised them. 

As the principal intermediary between Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt, the late Liarry L. Hopkins was the natural recipient of many grave secrets 
and confidencies. It is the majority of these together with the latter’s secret 
reports to the President which are disclosed for the first time in The White 
House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. Beginning with Mr. Roosevelt’s decision 
to seek a third term, this first volume, comprising the months between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and January, 1942, proceeds to describe in detail the institution 
of Lease-Lend, the author’s first meeting in London with the King and Queen 
and with Mr. Churchill, and in verbatim, his conversations in Moscow a few 
months later with Generalissimo Stalin and Mr. Molotov. It ends with his 
account of the receipt of the news of Pearl Harbour in the White House and 
with the determination of the Allied grand strategy in Washington which was 
to lead to the North African landings and to the establishment of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff organisation. Had he lived Harry L. Hopkins would 
himself have been the author of all that this book contains. As it was the major 
part of the task fell to his old friend and collaborator, Robert E. Sherwood, the 
distinguished American author and Anglophile. No man could have desired 
a better biographer. For, as it now comes to us, The White House Papers of Harry 
L. Hopkins, besides constituting an historical document of extraordinary merit, 
is a profound and enduring study of the most human of men. ; 

The period covered by the third book, The Private Diaries of Paul Baudouin, 
is from March, 1940 to January, 1941. During this time M. Baudouin was 
Under-Secretary of State in the Reynaud Government and, later, Foreign Minister 
under Marshal Pétain. In the former capacity he had been present at all the fateful 
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deliberations leading up to the armistice. But it was not until his appointment 
by Pétain that he y became known to the general public. e diaries 
under review were dictated by him to his secretary each day during his term 
of office. Their fascination as well as their value derives from their clarity and 
dispassionate manner of presentation. No less a link to our understanding of 
the war years than are the other two books noted, The Diaries of Paul min 
will provide a significant companion to The Role of General Weygand, expected 
next month from the same publisher. 


* * * * * 


There will be many who, enthralled with the first volume of The Journal of 
André Gide, await with some eagerness the publication of Volume II. By the 
time these notes appear it will have become available (Secker and Warburg. 
30s.). Advancing its author in age from forty-five to fifty-eight, it embraces 
the years of his profound spiritual self-examination and, in particular, records 
his discussions with Léon Blum and Walter Rathenau on the future of Europe, 
and with Bourget, Proust, Claudel and Maritain on attitudes towards homo- 
sexuality. For the rest, it allows, like the first volume, full measure to the 
enchantment, grace and gravity of its author’s discourse. M. Gide’s journal 
should long endure as a memorial to one man’s courage and integrity and as a 
symbol of the present challenge to our common spiritual and cultural heritage. 

Simultaneouly with volume two of the Journal appears a new biography, 
André Gide by Klaus Mann (Dennis Dobson. 15s.) The author is the son of 
Thomas Mann. Irritatingly rhetorical in places, his book is nevertheless 
valuable as a guide to the writer’s life and as an indication of his vantage point 
in the crisis of modern thought. Also, despite its affectations, it is courage- 
ously written and often with a penetrating shrewdness. 


* * * * * 


Creevey, selected and re-edited by John Gore, (John Murray. 21s.) 


includes material from The Creevey Papers (1904) and from Creevey’s Life and 
Times (1934) which itself was edited by Mr. Gore. The labour of compression 
required must have been immense, and it has been executed with extraordinary 
skill and discernment. Thomas Creevey, raciest of commentators, receptacle for 
all the gossip and indiscretions of the day was for nearly seventy years after his 
death almost entirely forgotten. Then Sir Herbert Maxwell unearthed his 
‘literary remains ’ from the attics of Whitfield Hall, Northumberland. The 
result was The Creevey Papers, which he edited in two volumes, and thereby 
took Edwardian London by storm. Since that time little of Creevey’s popularity 
has waned and Mr. Gore’s work is certain to be amply rewarded. 


* * * * * 


In an admirable introduction to a new selection of the works of Walter Pater 
(Heinemann. 215.) Richard Aldington admits that current world trends seem 
to point to an over-powering urge to repudiate the past and with it the finer 
relics of our artistic and intellectual tradition. Should evil forces be diverted, 
however, he suggests that all that Pater stood for as a civilising influence might 
once more bear fruit among ‘ sensitive and studious youth.’ His wise selection 
admits the cream of Pater’s work. 


* * * * * 


Three books remain for special recommendation. First, The Life and Work 
of Robert Hancock by Cyril Cook (Chapman and Hall. 425.). This is an expert 
account of the life of the eighteenth-century engraver, and of his designs on 
Battersea and Staffordshire enamels and Bow and Worcester porcelain. A 
wealth of scholarship has gone to its compilation, enhanced by 120 splendid 
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half-tone illustrations and a complete descriptive catalogue of Hancock’s work. 
To students and collectors alike this work is of unique value. 

The Photian Schism: History and Legend, by the distinguished scholar Dr. 
Francis Dvornik (Cambridge University Press. 355.), sets out to solve the 
long-standing mystery of Photius, the celebrated Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who has been for a thousand years denounced by the West as an arch-heretic 
and arch-schismatic of the Church and at the same time venerated by the 
East as a saint, scholar and model Churchman. The importance of Dr. 
Dvornik’s findings have led him to a number of startling conclusions, principally 
that the Western theory was false. In the elucidation of a number of leading 
qnentinne: to which his discoveries give rise, Dr. Dvornik has written an impor- 
tant 

The last of the three books, The Times of Melville and Whitman, by Van 
Wyck Brooks (Dent. 155.) is also the third in the series of books which the 
author is writing on the history of letters in the United States. Chronologically 
it follows The World of Washington Irving and, like its predecessors, it is written 
with great erudition but in a style which is both vigorous and to the point. 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks is one of America’s acutest critics and he is at his best 
in this delightful and mightily informed volume. 

M.G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Reflections on our Age. Lectures delivered at the Opening Session of Unesco 
at the Sorbonne University, Paris. Introduction by David Hardman. 
Foreword by Stephen Spender. Allan Wingate. 18s. 

A valuable exposition of contemporary thought contributed by leading intellectuals 
who include A. J. Ayer, J-P. Sartre, André Malraux, Julian Huxley, Herbert Read, 
Louis Aragon, S. Radhakrishnan, F. Joliot-Curie, M. Bowra, J. Needham. One 
essay, Reflections on an Apocalyptic Age, by Emmanuel Mounier, appeared in the September 
issue of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Unity of European History. John Bowle. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 
A skilfully presented concise history of the unity and development of Europe’s 
cosmopolitan traditions, relating economic and cultural achievements to the political 
background. The author is Lecturer in Modern History at Wadham College, rd. 


This Was My Choice. Igor Gouzenco. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


The self-told story of the former cipher clerk in the Military Intelligence Department 
of the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, whose revelations of the Soviet espi network 
in Canada gave rise to the recent sensational spy-trials. That the story Semalenidiy been 
filmed by zoth Century Fox is evidence of its highly dramatic character. 


Dimitrov Wastes No Bullets. Michael Padev. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 55. 
Less lurid than its title suggests, this is the intimate story of the trial and murder 
by the Communists of Nikola Petkov, leader of the B ian Agrarian Party. The 
author, a close friend of Petkov’s, was, at the beginning of the war, Sofia correspondent 
of The Times. A powerful indictment. 


A Short History of the Middle East: From the Rise of Islam to Modern Times. 
George E. Kirk. Methuen. 16s. 

Having its beginnings in a course of instruction in the Middle East Centre of Arab 

Studies, given for the benefit of non-specialists, this book is admirably suited to the 

general reader. Its author writes lucidly and with a satisfying co of his subject. 


Jobn Company at Work: A Study of European Expansion in India in the late 
Eighteenth Century. olden Furber. Harvard University Press. Dis- 
tributed in Great Britain by the Oxford University Press. 325. 6d. 

A thoroughgoing analysis of the process by which India was subjected to British 
rule at the close of the eighteenth century. A scholarly work which appears to shirk 
no barriers to its complex findings. A book of consequence for students written 
by one of the Associate professors in History at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Portrait of the Anti-Semite. Jean-Paul Sartre. Secker and Warburg. 75. 6d. 
A penetrati riginal and tive contribution to a burning contemporary 
a ma y Pros ‘ener ‘aityad tdees eae: ys illuminating psycho- 


logical study. 


Religion and Culture. Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward. tos. 6d. 
Comprises the Gifford Lectures for 1947, wherein an examination of the elements 
of religion lead to a consideration of the Religious Organs of Society and thence 
to their effect upon the cultural order. A profound piece of dialectic the central belief 
of which is that ‘ Religion is the dynamic element in culture.’ 


Political Interpretations in Greek Literature. T. B. L. Webster. Manchester 
University Press. 75. 6d. 

In the belief that a renewed study of Ancient Greece is necessary if we are to re- 
formulate our ideals to meet the conditions of the modern world, Professor Webster 
has written an admirable and lucid exposition of the ideas of democracy as they appear 
in Greek prose and poetry from Homer to Aristotle. 


A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals. Richard Price. Edited by D. 
Daiches Raphael. Oxford University Press. 155. 

The first edition of Price’s classic work which has been published since 1787. The 
text used is that of 1787 (the 3rd edition). Previously extracts have been available in 
Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists, but much of value had apparently to be omitted: 
Sendents will therefore be grateful for this work which also contains an excellent intro- 
duction by the editor. 


Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited with an Introduction by 
J. P. Mayer. The Harvill Press. rts. 
A welcome cee of a distinguished classic. Added interest is occasioned by the 
nee for Mr. Mayer is an established authority both on de Tocqueville and 
period. 


Saint Paul: Envoy of Grace. Robert Sencourt. Hollis and Carter. 16s. 


An arresting account, in the contemporary manner, of the first of the great Christian 
writers. The author has enthusiasm and a deep inner conviction of the power of his 
subject. The result is an assessment of unusual fascination. 


T. 5. Eliot: A Symposium. Compiled by Richard Marsh and Tambimuttu. 
Editions Poetry, London. os. 6d. 


A collective tribute of esteem and affection compiled with the active aid of many of 
the poet’s friends and admirers in celebration of his sixtieth birthday. A fascinating 
chapter of literary history and an interesting revelation of many of those who have 
contributed most to it. 


Ibsen’s Dramatic Technique. P.F.D. Tennant. Bowes and Bowes. 12d. 6d. 


A deeply ernie and scholarly estimate of the great dramatist and his work. 
The author explores much ground hitherto untreated in the light of his particular 

is. His work is therefore important as an original contribution to the study of 
Ibsen and is commended to all likely students. 


The Short Story. Sean O’Faolain. Collins. tos. 6d. 


A close analysis of the short story medium by one of its ablest practitioners. This 
book, which devotes a number of early chapters to an examination of past masters, 
proceeds to a discussion of theme, structure and language, and ends with eight 
complete stories selected by Mr. O’Faolain to illustrate the body of his text, should be 
accorded a prominent place among the several other books of similar character. 


George Eliot. Joan Bennett. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


An unconventional study of the great Victorian novelist which divides itself 
between biography and individual criticism of each of the novels. with the deliberate 
object of establishing source material for the contemporary novel. 
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The Middle of the Journey. A Novel by Lionel Trilling. Secker and Warburg. 
125. 6d. 
Mr. Trilling has already a deservedly high reputation, as a critic both here and in 
his native America. This appears to be his first novel. The setting is New land. 
The time, a hot summer in the late thirties. Laskell, the central character, is precipitated, 
during a term of convalescence, into a maelstrom of emotional and political eruptions 
involving Nancy and Arthur Croom, a pair of ardent ary herve Kermit Simpson, 
a wealthy dilettante, and Gifford Maxim, a secret agent of the Communist Party. The 
story is brilliantly characterised and potent in atmosphere. 


The Painter in History. Ernest H. Short. Hollis and Carter. 305. 


An abundance of information conveyed with pleasurable discrimination, The 
author covers tremendous ground and does so with apparent ease. It is a pity that 
the illustrations had all to be lumped together at the end of the book rather than 
placed individually amongst the text, but it seems that economic reasons accounted for 
this arrangement. 


The Durable Monument. Admiral Sir W. M. James, G.C.B. Longmans. 
15S. 
A passionate refutation of much that has already been written about Lord Nelson 


such as, in particular, assertions that he was not a seaman of outstanding skill and 
courage. ritten by a distinguished Naval Officer and Historian. 


101 Jubilee Road: A Book of Yesterdays. Frederick Willis. Phoenix House. 
15S. 
A happy opportunity for Edwardians to live their youth over again and for the 
young to gain a — of a period so sadly, in many respects, different from our own. 
A conglomeration of memories restored, for naptha and ’apenny bloods, for the music 
— and ‘ ae voyages ’ on the Royal Sovereign. A captivating book with enchanting 
photographs. 


Roman Ways in the Weald. Ivan D. Margary, M.A., F.S.A. Phoenix House. 
255. 

Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, of the Ordnance Survey, says, in his foreword to this book, 

‘It is a record of the most important investigation of the Roman roads of England 

that has ever been undertaken, and it will become a classic.’ In addition to the main 

body of the book there are chapters devoted to methods of research and field-work 

and to the preparation of reports and maps. There are also strip maps of all the main roads 

— with, together with over thirty diagrams and fifteen full-page photographic 
plates. 


Economics. Frederic Benham. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 


This is the fourth edition of a recognised textbook for students of economics, but one 
which may be read with advantage by the lay reader. Of a previous edition the 
Economist said that it was the best and most up-to-date book of its kind which had 
been offered to the general public. This tribute should still hold good. 


Shetland Sanctuary. Richatd Perry. Faber and Faber. 2355. 


Mr. Perry has a high reputation for his long-term studies of bird life and especially 
of the great aggregations of sea birds. It is a subject upon which he has written in the 
Nineteenth Century. Among the text of this book are several fine action photographs 
of birds, some taken on the Isle of Noss, where the sanctuary with which he is 
particularly concerned was situated. Claimed by his publisher to be his most 
wv contribution so far, Shetland Sanctuary should meet a lively demand from 

ird-lovers. 


The Splendid Hills : The Life and Photographs of Vittorio Sella, 1859-1943. Ronald 
Clark. Phoenix House. 355. 


Many believe Vittorio Sella to have been the greatest mountain photographer of 
all time. The breathtaking splendour and poetry of his work as it is illustrated in 
this volume will be evidence enough for most. ¢ publishers are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise and on the fine manner with which they have executed this 
as to Sella. So also is Ronald Clark for his excellent narrative account of 
Sella’s life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—The' enthusiastic response to the eloquent speeches of Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Menzies at Tuesday’s (September 28th) great Empire Rally at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, confirms us in the conviction that public 
opinion will be with us in our campaign for a whole-hearted policy of Empire 
economic co-operation, if only the issue can be brought home to the country as a 
whole. This needs both willing workers and finance. May we appeal, through 
your columns, to those of your readers who share our views to join our body 


and to give us all the help they can both morally and financially. 
Youts, etc. 


L, §, Amery, President, 
Lyte or WestBourNE, Chairman. 
Emprre INpustriEs ASSOCIATION AND BritisH Emprre LEAGUE, 
9, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
September 29th, 1948. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—We have received a letter from India from our Missionary 
Sisters who are just opening a new university college in Madras and who are 
very anxious to obtain for their undergraduates copies of the Nineteenth 
Century and After. However, as the college is still in its infancy, it is very 
poor and cannot afford to pay the subscription. Accordingly, our Sisters 
have asked us if we can find anyone who would have the great charity to give 
them any back numbers they do not want, or send them their used copies 
when they no longer require them. 

As we have no means of contacting such a person, I wondered if by chance 
you would know of any of your readers who would be willing to send out 
their used copies to the Sisters. If you do know anyone, I would be most 
exceedingly grateful, as would also be the Sisters in Madras. Their address is : 
Reverend Mother, Stella Mavis College, St. Thomas’s Convent, Mylapore, 
Madras, S. India. 

Thanking you in anticipation for any help you may be able to give us in 
the matter, 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
Mary Everarp, 
Reverend Mother. 


THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF Mary, 
22 THE Botrons, Lonpon, S.W.10 
August 10th, 1948. 
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A NOTE ON THE QUINCENTENARY 
OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE 
(1448-1948) 

By Ian F. Taylor 


T was Queen Margaret of Anjou, Consort of Henry VI, who, by a 
document dated April 15th, 1448, provided for a College of one 
President and four Fellows ‘to the praise, glory and honour of 


Almighty God ’ by the name of the Queen’s College of St. Margaret and 
St. Bernard. Yet it was really due, in the words of the Commemoration 


Service, to the ‘zeal, liberality and providence’ of Andrew Dockett, 


Rector of St. Botolph’s, that ‘the successful establishment of this 
Foundation is to be attributed.’ Dockett had been Principal of St. Ber- 
natd’s Hostel, one of the many lodging-houses for non-collegiate 
students then existing in Cambridge. He had already obtained two 
charters from Henry VI to found a College of St. Bernard, and it was 
probably due to his farsightedness that the interest of the young Queen 
was aroused. She herself seems to have been anxious to indulge in 
‘pious performances.’ Her husband had recently founded King’s— 
‘the mooste noble and glorieus collage roial of our Lady and Saint 
Nicholas ’—and, according to Thomas Fuller, the historian of the 
University, the Queen was ‘ restless in herself with holy emulation until 
she had produced something of the like nature, a strife wherein wives 
without breach of duty may contend with their husbands which should 
exceed in pious performances.’ Moreover, as she reminded the King 
in her petition, although ‘the two noble and devoute contesses of 
Pembroke and of Clare founded two collages in the same Universite 
called Pembroke halle and Clare halle the wiche are of grete reputac6n,’ 
there was ‘ no collage founded by eny quene of England.’ Unfortun- 
ately, Margaret was unable to lay the foundation stone herself and she 
commissioned her chamberlain, Sir John Wenlock, to act for her. 
Fuller tells us that Dockett, who guided the fortunes of the College 
through its first thirty-six years, ‘with no sordid but prudentiall com- 
plyance, so poised himself in those dangerous times betwixt the succes- 
sive Kings of Lancaster and York, that he procured the favour of both, 
and so prevailed with Queen Elizabeth, wife to King Edward the 
fourth, that she perfected what her professed enemy had begun.’ It 
was in this way that the apostrophe was displaced ; for not only did 
Queen Elizabeth Widville become patroness of the College in 1465, 
but ten years later she gave the College its first statutes in which she is 
declared to be ‘ the true Foundress,’ 
Apart from the later decorations, the Old Court looks now very 
much as it did in the last years of the fifteenth century. When battlements 


The author is at present reading History at Queens’ College, after 
a period of war service with the Royal Marine Commandos. 
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were in fashion, the walls acquired them; but they are now happily 
removed. There was once a project to cover the brickwork with stones, 
_ mercifully too that did not materialise. On the north side, above 

sage which divides the Library and the Old Chapel and leads 

e Walnut Tree Court, the quiet weathered russet of the bricks is 
andi by a large square sun-dial, one of the few later additions that 
have survived. Informed opinion claims that it was designed in 1725, 
for some of its planetary symbols appear to indicate the positions of the 
planets in April of that year. If this is so, it is just possible that it was 
the work of Sir Isaac Newton, although he did not live to see it painted 
in 1733. The dial is certainly worthy of such a brain, for it does not 
confine itself to telling the time. It can apparently give fairly exact 
information as to the bearing of the sun, its altitude, the time of its 
rising, its right ascension, its distance east or west of the meridian and 
the Sign of the Zodiac in which it lies. It also knows the date. This 
year the extent of its knowledge has been properly revealed for the 
first time. The interest has been aroused by a new coat of paint; the 
information has been supplied by a mathematics scholar who under- 
stands such things. The dial is not alone in giving an unaccustomed 
touch of colour to the Old Court. The College arms above the entrance 
to the Screens (i.¢., the passage between the Hall and the kitchens) has 
also been painted. The coat, officially granted in 1575, is based on 
Queen Margaret’s own arms and indicates her multi-national ancestry. 
In the six quarterings there are derivations from Hungary, Anjou, 
Sicily, the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Bar and Lorraine. Even if 
their significance is often a matter for conjecture their new brilliance 
cannot fail to attract attention and impress. 

After the Old Court, the next piece of building to be undertaken was 
the west side of the Cloister Court, whose outside wall rises out of the 
river. The material was once again brick and the style was still late 
Gothic. In time the connecting cloisters were added, running east and 
west, and about 1537 work was begun on the lovely half-timbered 
gallery which now forms part of the President’s Lodge. There are few 
buildings in any college which look at once so out-of-keeping and yet 
so appropriate. Its black and white and its oriel windows are the 
essential feature of many sixteenth-century country houses; indeed, 
attention has often been drawn to the similarity between Queens’ and 
Haddon Hall. Considering the grey monastic austerity of the collegiate 
stone with which learning has come traditionally to be associated, the 
pleasant intimacy of the Cloister Court may well give cause for surprise. 
But the uniqueness of Queens’ is that it looks as though it were meant 


for normal human beings to live in, and it is to the credit of its successive | 


architects that they have been able to combine grace and homeliness to 
the detriment of neither. The Gallery was built of wood, mostly obtained 


from the Carmelite foundation nearby, which prudently surrendered | 


its property to the College on the eve of the Dissolution. Overhanging 
the cloisters, it is supported by carved brackets which spring outwards 
from the cloister walls. The Loggan print of the College shows that 
the Gallery was originally more picturesque than it is at present, if that 
were possible. Three of the oriels were carried higher than the eaves 
and were topped with conical roofs. The others rose up as far as the 
eaves and were surmounted by gables. 
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The College has grown with the growing demand for a university 
education. The Walnut Tree Court was built in 1618, the Essex Building 
in 1756, Friars’ Court in 1886, the Dockett Building in 1912, and the 
Fisher Court in 1935. For those who derive pleasure from associations, 
the most engaging court must be the small Pump Court to the south of 
the Cloisters, in which Erasmus is said to have kept. Coming to Cam- 
bridge in 1511, he stayed four years. His time was spent mostly in 
teaching Greek and in preparing his edition of the New Testament 
known as the Novum Instrumentum. There is a legend that during his 
residence in Queens’ he occupied the small tower which now bears his 
name. But however pleasing it may be to picture him toiling away in 
his lofty garret, the legend has no solid foundation. The most likely 
suggestion is that. he was, in fact, allotted the best rooms in College, 
better even than the President’s own had been before 1510. Fuller 
(loyal Queens’ man if ever there was one) remarks that the ‘ Colledge 
accounteth it no small credit thereunto, that Erasmus (who no doubt 
might have pickt and chose what House he pleased) preferred this for 
the place of his study.’ Some loyalists have been disturbed by Erasmus’s 
reference to the ale in a letter to a friend. For some reason he disliked 
it; but there is no need for Queens’ to take the entire blame. As Dr. 
Gray pointed out in his history of the college, the phrase cervisia huius loci 
has a very wide application. 

The sixteenth century was possibly the heyday as far as personalities 
are concerned. Saint John Fisher, Bishop of Ely and President of 
Queens’ from 1505 to 1508, is the only head of a Cambridge College 
to have been canonised. It was probably his influence above all that 
persuaded Erasmus to come to Queens’. Sir Thomas Smith, Fellow of 
Queens’ and Vice-Chancellor of the University, did invaluable work in 
both his spheres of authority. In the words of Strype, Queens’ was 
‘ rendered so famous by this, her scholar, that it had like to have changed 
her name from Queens’ to Smith’s College.’ When the very existence 
of the colleges was threatened by an act for their dissolution in 1545, 
it was Smith who petitioned Queen Catharine Parr to intercede with 
the King. Since Smith’s day, Queens’ men have been sound rather than 
startling. Reputations have been created and traditions established. 
Oriental scholarship and theology are studies for which Queens’ is still 
famous. A frivolous contributor to the College magazine in 1927 
suggested that if all the clergy produced by Queens’ were placed end to 
end they would stretch from Geneva to Rome. Had he written in the 
nineteenth century he would have had to suggest a double or treble 
line stretching from Geneva to the Alps (which very few of the parsons 
Queens’ produced at that time would have cared to cross). 

If the College has been lacking for some time in brilliant alumni, 
it has not lacked distinguished visitors. Cardinal Wolsey came in 1520 
and Henry VIII two years later. Nor have Queens neglected the College 
which was founded ‘ to laud and honneure of sexe feminine.’ Elizabeth 
Widville, Elizabeth of York, Catharine of Aragon, Anne of Denmark, 
Catherine of Braganza and Queen Anne all came and some stayed-for a 
while. In 1936 Queen Mary undertook to open the new building across the 
river named after Bishop Fisher, but the death of King George V 
prevented her from doing so. This year Queen Elizabeth visited the 
College on the occasion of the Quincentenary celebrations on June 7th. 
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